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etc.) psychometry, coincidental dreams, clairvoyance and clair- 
audience, predictions, physical phenomena (such as material- 
ization, telekinesis, rapping and other sounds), and in short 
all types of mediumistic and metapsychical phenomena. 


2. The collection, classification, study and publication of 
reports dealing with the phenomena designated above, fron 
first-hand acquaintance and seemingly in good faith. Members 
especially, but also non-members, are asked to supply data or 
to give information where such may be obtained. Names con- 
nected with phenomena must be supplied, but on request these 
will be treated as confidential. 


3. The maintenance of a Library on all subjects em- 
braced in psychical research, and bordering thereupon. Contri- 
butions of books and periodical files will be welcomed and 
acknowledged in the JouRNAL. 


4. Encouragement of the formation of local groups in all 
parts of the country which will co-operate with and report to 
the American Society; and the encouragement of qualified 


individuals disposed to give attention to investigation with 
like co-operation. 
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PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE NEw YORK SECTION 


The Executive Secretary desires to ad- 
vise readers of the JOURNAL that Mem- 
bership in the A. S. P. R. only does not 
entitle any one to take part in the activities 
of the Section. In order to do so, they 
must become members of the Section also. 
This they can do on payment of a further 


subscription of Ten Dollars ($10) per 
annum. They will then be qualified to at- 
tend Sectional Lectures and Development 


Classes, and to arrange for sittings with 
mediums employed by the Section or 
under its auspices at Hyslop House. 
Alternatively, persons wishing to join 
through the Section can do so by paying 
a total subscription of Fifteen Dollars 
annually of which a part amounting to 
Five Dollars is paid over to the A. S. P. R. 


and secures its privileges of the monthly 
JOURNAL. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


We learn that following a request 
made by Professor Sorge, the famous 
Italian surgeon, an exhaustive enquiry 
is to be undertaken by the Committee of 
the National Laboratory of Psychical Re- 
search in London as to the mediumship 
of Pasquale Erto; the object being, as we 
are informed by Mr. Harry Price, to de- 
termine once for all whether this med- 
ium’s very spectacular phenomena are 
genuine or not:—a point which was left 
uncertain at che time of Dr. Geley’s death. 
We have recently had occasion to com- 
ment on the very competent and fair 
handling of the Duncan case by this 
Committee and we look for a definite 
clearance of the problem of Erto in due 
course. The value of a thorough scien- 
tific method coupled with a reasonable 
and sympathetic attitude to the medium 
cannot be over-estimated. 

We earnestly commend to the at- 
tention of our readers the wise counsel 
given by Dr. Eugene Osty in his valuable 
article, the conclusion of which appears 
in this month’s Journal. From Dr. Osty’s 
unique experience in the training of 
psychic subjects, it may be confidently 
stated that no one is better qualified than 


he to speak of the way in which the ex- 
perimental sitter should seek to elicit in- 
formation of a supernormal kind. He is 
on sound ground in affirming, as he does, 
that the gift of supernormal cognition 
may easily be perverted and irretrieva- 
bly ruined by wrong handling and ignor- 
ant leading on the part of the sitter. 
The common practice of seeking informa- 
tion which cannot be verified is vicious in 
principle and destructive in its effects, 
since it leaves the subliminal tendency to 
romance and dramatization free to in- 
dulge every sort of extravagance: and the 
habit once formed is seldom eradicated. 
This is how the most promising and 
gifted mediums are spoiled. And so long 
as our mediums and sensitives are the 
prey of the untrained sitter who is not 
qualified either by knowledge or true 
scientific interest to deal with these gifts, 
we shall continue to see the pitiful pro- 
cession of damaged faculty, distorted 
talent, priceless gifts of nature prosti- 
tuted to the demands of personal satisfac- 
tion or amusement, and the seeking of 
sensational material of a quite unveri- 
fiable nature. The average sitter is but 
little aware of the harm done by in- 
judicious questioning and conversation 
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when in séance, or by the abandonment 
of emotional restraint. All this, Dr. Osty 
makes ‘clear enough. But even more 
pernicious in their reflex result upon the 
subconscious imagination of the sensitive 
are those fantastic lines of enquiry which 
break down all safeguards of control, 
such as—to quote some typical instances 
—the narrative of former incarnations; 
messages from the inhabitants of other 
planets, etc; and other extravagances of 
the wilder sort. 
* 

In this connection it is inevitable that 
we should recall the perpetual and 
tedious flow of mediumistic utterances 
purporting to offer revelations of cosmic 
events and processes. Communications of 
this order vary between the presentation 
of things occult, Divine mysteries beyond 
human comprehension; couched, appro- 
priately enough in terms of entire ob- 
scurity; and the other extreme of flabby 
and platitudinous exhortation or vague 
religious sentiment, in which the familiar 
‘higher thought’ themes appear in various 
stages of dilution. Once well set on this 
path, the psychic is likely to pursue it 
with increasing enthusiasm and grow- 
ing conviction that he or she is indeed 
the elect messenger of the Highest. How 
many hundreds—nay, thousands—of per- 
sons psychically gifted have followed 
these will-o’-the-wisps, leaving the firm 
path of a right and rational development 
to flounder in the bogs of an intangible 
idealism? And this is often through the 
folly of an injudicious persuasion and 
encouragement. It is a lamentable waste 
of potentially good material. But until 
we have a strong nucleus of well-defined 
opinion among the rank and file of psy- 
chical researchers to place a wholesome 
check upon this leakage of the good 
gifts of nature among the untrained sen- 
sitives and mediums, it is likely to con- 
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tinue, to the detriment alike of the in- 
dividual and of the whole interest of 
Psychic Research. 

It is not always the fault of the ex- 
perimentalist or sitter that these untoward 
results ensue. There are types of med- 
iumship which are self-induced and self- 
trained. Prominent among these are the 
subjects of clairaudience and ‘automatic’ 
writing. There is nothing more easy than 
the surrender of the control of the phy- 
sical powers to influences of this kind. 
Our records are full of such cases. By 
neatly every post our Society receives 
letters, scripts, narratives of personal ex- 
perience unverifiable in their nature and 
obviously hallucinatory. And with few 
exceptions the writers are satisfied that 
they are the appointed messengers of the 
Truth. Where this conviction is firmly 
established, it is well-nigh hopeless to in- 
fluence the writer. The case is likely to 
become one of obsession demanding the 
ministry of a psychiatrist. In all such in- 
stances the subliminal mind of the sub- 
ject enters largely: but we must neverthe- 
less not lose sight of the fact that the 
element of ‘control’ may also be present 
and may even be the dominant factor, 
and an obsessing influence. It is the 
recognition of this fact which has ac- 
counted for the success of the Hyslop 
Foundation in its treatment of cases of 
mental alienation which would not yield 
to the ‘orthodox’ mode of treatment. 

* 

There is a large class of sinister pre- 
dictions afloat, which receive constant re- 
inforcement and support from medium- 
istic sources. These concern world-events 
of a cataclysmic order, anticipated as be- 
ing likely to occur in the near future. 
They have been broadcast for many years 
past and are gaining an increasing hold 
over the credulous and timid sections of 
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the people. They are pernicious, in that 
they breed fear and thus play into the 
hands of all the turbulent and restless 
elements in human society. The prog- 
nosticators of evil lay hold of all current 
factors of distress and magnify them, 
causing panic and desperation in number- 
less ill-balanced individuals. They leave 
a trail of insanity and suicide. If people 
only understood the origin of these dark 
predictions, and the history of their re- 
peated falsification year after year, they 
would not be so ready to lend an ear to 
them. But a careful study of these warn- 
ings of disaster shows plainly that what 
is now coming from the séance-rooms 
and from: the psychic prophets is but 
the echo of the vaporings of the religious 
prophecy-mongers of the last century who 
worked upon the imagination of the ig- 
norant by presenting pictures painted in 
the grossest literalism, culled from Bib- 
lical sources and exhibiting with morbid 
enthusiasm the horrors of the “Last Days’. 
Such evangelists as Baxter would confi- 
dently fix dates for the consummation of 
the several outpouring of the vials of 
wrath in the Book of Revelations—these 
always taking place in an absolutely li- 
teral and material form. The little book 
‘Baxter's Forty Coming Wonders’ de- 
tailed all these marvels with lurid em- 
phasis. It went through many editions 
and survived many falsifications of date 
in regard to the fulfilment of its warn- 
ings. Then, to bolster up the waning 
influence of these literal interpreters of 
scripture, there arrived on the scene an 
excitable Scotch Professor who gave 
a mew turn to the cult of prophecy by 
putting forth a mighty volume of mea- 
surements found by him in the Great 
Pyramid of Egypt. These he worked into 
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a complete scheme having reference to 
world-events which would terminate our 
era in a great tribulation, ere the Mil- 
lenium should come to pass. 
* 

All great movements for national ag- 
gression with the bloody wars they entail 
are assertions of national superiority and 
are attempts to impose a national culture 
upon ‘inferior’ races. The religious sanc- 
tion will always be found present in some 
form, and with this the prophetic element 
inevitably appears. 


In this respect the so-called Christian 
churches have proved no exception, which 
is one of the reasons why Chesterton said 
that Christianity ‘had not been tried and 
found wanting, but had been found dif- 
ficult and not tried’. With a world over- 
populated and a population socially dis- 
organized by raw experiments in educa- 
tion, there is growing fear of what the 
future may bring forth. A constructive 
outlook is needed. Dark predictions only 


hinder and obscure. They minister to 
the forces of unrest. 


So deeply are these unreasonable fears 
now implanted that it is high time that 
a concerted effort should be made to dis- 
illusion the minds of the credulous, in 
these strained and anxious times of 
social and economic change. 


* ee 


By a recent decision of the A.S.P.R. 
Board of Trustees, the Journal reverts 
with this number to its original title. 
We invite our contemporaries to notify 
their readers of this fact. A slight change 
is also made in the size of its pages; 
and this will make for convenience in 
handling and for the library shelf. 
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TWO CASES OF PREMONITION 


Note by the Editor. Our contributor is a well-known and highly regarded 
member of the Society. His narrative may be accepted as authentic: 
but he prefers to remain anonymous. 


Two experiences of a fellow member 
of the A.S.P.R. may have some interest 
to other members because of the points 
involved. 

They are not at all alike in character 
and the first one may be explained by 
telepathy. The other, however, falls into 
the class of prophetic warning and has 
what seems to me to be unusual condi- 
tions in that the same warning came to 
three members of my family at different 
hours within an eighty hour period. 

The first experience revolves around a 
very practical matter, namely, income 
tax, and proved decidedly helpful. 

A few years ago a man walked into 
my office and introduced himself as com- 
ing from the Department of Internal Re- 
venue, stating that he had been sent to 
check up on some deductions for losses 
I had made two years previous to his 
call. 

It seemed a simple matter to me at 
the moment as all my tax returns had 
been made by a certified Public Ac- 
countant, so I referred that matter to this 
personal auditor. 

It so happened that the concerns whose 
stock I had held and on which I had 
taken losses, had both gone out of busi- 
ness. One concern’s records had been 
destroyed and in the other case the for- 
mer president of the company who could 
have verified all my claims had died 
suddenly. Things became complicated. 

My accountant was very fortunate in 
securing photostatic copies of certain cor- 
respondence which proved beyond any 
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doubt the correctness of my deductions. 

From my point of view, the whole af- 
fair was most annoying and unwarranted. 
One must respect governmental wishes 
no matter how absurd they may seem, 
and I was glad to catl it a day. 

Imagine my surprise when the repre- 
sentative came to give his report when 
he told me that in spite of my evidence | 
would have a demand made upon me for 
an immediate payment of either $450 or 
$900 within a few days. He explained 
that he was only a clerk, that the mat- 
ter was in other hands and that on the 
following day he would advise me as to 
the exact figure. 

There was nothing for me to say and 
so I hoped for the smaller amount. 

It so happened that this all occurred 
within a short time after I had started a 
new venture which tied up all my funds. 
Cash was a very scarce commodity with 
me. That night I could hardly eat, I 
was so hurt by the injustice of it all 
and worried as to where I could obtain 
the funds, no matter which amount was 
named, so I sought escape in sleep. 

After half an hour or so of fitful 
worry, I started to go to sleep, when, in 
what was almost the dream state I 
found myself in my office as of the next 
morning with my friend (?) coming in 
to give his report. 

Provoked because I had not shaken 
the thought of him and apparently not 
having fallen into a sound sleep, I woke 
up and glancing out the window noted 
the brilliance of the moon and the beauty 
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of the trees silhouetted against the sky. 

With a determined effort to dismiss 
the problem from my mind, I succeeded 
in going back to sleep. No sooner than 
I had reached the dream state, the dream 
began where it had left off; but somehow 
I had the sense of still being awake and 
seeing the trees, although this probably 
was not true. 

Much to my surprise, my visitor sat 
down with the air of one who had 
reached a pleasant solution to a problem. 
After a brief preamble as to his ability 
to see my point of view and the dif- 
ficulty of getting those to whom he re- 
ported to rise above what he said was a 
wrong interpretation of rules, he as- 
tounded me by offering to settle on a 
private basis for $250, for which con- 
sideration he would have my income as 
reported approved and the case closed. 
I was thunderstruck as there had been no 
intimation of graft in word or manner 
during any previous contacts. 

With that facility and mental alertness 
one experiences in certain forms of 
dreams, I planned to foil him then and 
there. My business was being conducted 
in one of those old brown-stone houses 
which had been converted into a business 
place, and my office was the rear room. 
Between my room and the front offices 
was a storeroom off a hall which con- 
nected my office with the front offices. 
This storeroom was separated from my 
office by the old-fashioned sliding doors 
which did not fully meet. 

I made some excuse to my caller of 
my inability to do as he suggested and 
excused myself to ask the bookkeeper 
how much cash was on hand. I remem- 
ber distinctly so wording what I said as 
to avoid an acceptance of his offer. The 
mental brightness of the dream state 
served me well and when I went out I 
quickly got a stenographer and a young 
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man clerk to take pad and pencil and 
slip into the storeroom. I instructed them 
to take down every word they heard. 

It is interesting to note that I was 
wise enough in my dream to realize that 
two witnesses were better than one. I 
am not versed in legal matters and it 
is therefore worthy of note that this 
turned out to be a rather vital point. 

Allowing time for my witnesses to as- 
sume their places, I returned and asked 
him to repeat his proposition that I 
might be sure I understand his terms and 
his proposal. He did this. I then told 
him I did not have $250 and could not 
get it for ten days. He replied that this 
would be all right with him and that he 
would return on the date mentioned. 

Strangely, all through my conversa- 
tion I seemed to stress the fact in my 
own mind that what I said must infer a 
compliance but decidedly not state an ac- 
ceptance of his proposal. 

Following this dream came a night of 
the most restful type of sleep. The next 
morning, the dream was as clear in my 
mind as though it had been an actual 
event. It served to make me bluer than 
ever because on my way to the office I 
seemed to resent the few hours of free- 
dom I had from my worry. 

At eleven that morning I was to get 
the bad news—or overwhelmingly bad 
news if it were to be the larger amount. 

You can but guess at my astonishment 
when my Internal Revenue man sat 
down in the chair of my dream, and in 
the manner previously described, un- 
folded verbatim “the story he had told 
me’ the night before by telepathy, if you 
will. It was with the greatest restraint 
that I kept from rushing my part of the 
dream with too much alacrity. 

The only thing that was at all changed 
was the person selected from the steno- 
graphic force, the girl I had used in 
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my dreams being busy at the time. - 
I had the witnesses’ reports notarized, 
filed in my safe and that day turned the 
matter over to my lawyer to take up with 
the federal authorities. 

I did not mention the psychic phase of 
the matter, which is the only excuse for 
this record of the affair. 

- You may be interested to know that 
the income was again checked, reported 
correct as originally filed and I assume 
that the man was dismissed from the ser- 
vice, perhaps more—I never knew. The 
secret service men on the case would only 
say that the affair had been properly dealt 
with and, of course, they thanked’ me 
for my cooperation. 

What a splendidly helpful experience! 
I am morally certain that I never should 
have been keen enough to. handle the af- 
fair in this manner without the “dress 
rehearsal” of the dream. My inclina- 
tion would have been to throw him out 
bodily and—probably get into a jam 
myself, as it would have been his word 
against mine, and being a government 
employee, he had at least more on his 
side than under the circumstances I would 
have had on mine. 

To me, it was most helpful and I am 
indebted again to unknown laws that DO 
work in behalf of the individual many 
times in the hour of need. 

The second experience referred to is 
one which I am unable to classify as 
it would, under ordinary circumstances, 
be termed a “hunch” were it not for the 
three way pick-up, so to speak. 

I was in Pinehurst, North Carolina 
with my wife on a golfing trip. Being 
fortunate in having servants who had 
been with us for some time and for 
whom the children had the utmost re- 
spect, we had left them at home. 

I purchased our return trip tickets to 


leave on a Sunday night and arrive in 
New York Monday morning. The tickets 
were procured Friday. I sat in the lobby 
of the hotel about six that evening and 
when those who were departing Friday 
were going out to take the train bus, 
a feeling came over me that perhaps it 
would be better if I changed the tickets 
and went up Saturday night. 

As I have been to Pinehurst many, 
many times and as a rule only for short 
trips of a week, the idea of giving up 
an extra day's golf to arrive home on a 
Sunday had never occurred to me. I 
wondered why the seeming presentiment 
in favor of leaving a day early, and as 
I turned the idea in my mind, I seemed 
to sense a train wreck. 

It has long been a habit of mine when 
an ominous idea suggests itself to stop 
short in my thinking and.see if subcon- 
sciously a fear thought has not pushed 
itself upon my consciousness without pro- 
per reason. But the idea of the wreck 
persisted. Nevertheless, there came with 
it a feeling of personal safety and no 
cause for alarm. I said nothing of the 
matter to my wife and we entrained Sun- 
day night as per schedule. 

We retired reasonably early in our 
compartment, and slept more soundly 
than usual, sleeping, in fact, until 8:30 
the next morning. Upon arising, I was 
reminded of my “hunch”. A feeling 
came over me that perhaps this had been 
a pure fear thought. Nevertheless, I 
seemed to have an urge to dress quickly 
and get into the diner—more of an urge 
in fact than the demand of an empty 
stomach for breafast. My wife was even 
more impatient and hurrying with her 
toilet said to me, “Hustle, please; I 
want to get out of here.” 

The porter informed us that the diner 
was four cars back so we went to the rear 
as rapidly as possible. Hardly had we en- 
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tered the diner when there was a lurch 
and we were bumping along the ties. 
Dishes crashed and all those seated were 
thrown to one side of the train. When 
we finally came to a stop, the diner was 
tilting at a sharp angle. 


We all scrambled out as best we could. 
Our own car, which bore the brunt of 
the crash, was the one directly back of 
the engine. 


What had happened was that the train 
had failed to take a crossover because 
of excess speed. Two of the crew were 
killed and passengers badly shaken up. 
My warning came on Friday night; my 
wife received hers but a few minutes 
before the crash. 


On Sunday night, my daughter, four- 


Sitting XXIV. Oct. 25, 1928. 


Note. During the first part of this 
sitting there was a visitor present, 
(Mr. Z. . .) who had been inter- 
ested in the work from its commence- 
ment. But nothing happened until 


Sitting XXV. Nov. 1, 1928. 
Present: Mrs. Bigelow: Mrs. X. . . .: 
Mrs. Warner: Mrs. van Antwerp: 


as an observer. ) 


received: 
First Control (C. 1.). 

“Davis: Lumberman. . 

NEENAH, WIS. . 


. Lived (at) 
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ParT IX. 


Miss Mead. (Mr. Z. . .. also present 


The table began to respond after about 
an hour. The following messages were 


. . BELLE had bad 
eyes. . . . wore unusual lenses. . . . 


7 


teen at the time, retired at nine-thirty. 
At eleven she woke up and informed our 
cook that she was worried about Mother 
and Daddy for she feared they were 
going to be in a train wreck. She read 
her Bible for an hour, prayed and what 
with that and comforting assurance from 
the cook, announced at twelve that every- 
thing would be all right and went back 
to sleep. 

One constantly reads of even more 
dramatic things happening to others. You 
may ‘be assured that from my viewpoint 
the greatest conviction in all such mat- 
ters comes when the experience occurs 
in one’s own life in such a casual man- 
ner. Imagine a brilliantly lighted, 
crowded lobby of a public hotel as a 
séance room, sans medium! 


after he left and in consequence the 
record is a short one. The names 
given by the communicator refer to 
certain private affairs of Boston peo- 
ple still living and it was felt that 
nothing could be gained by follow- 
ing up the clues. 


* 


Second Control (C. 2.) 
“EDWARDS. . . . La Crosse, WIs. 
Third Control. (C.3.) 
C.3. “I am FRANK BaxTErR, a medium of 
long ago.” 
Q. “Who would know you?” 
C.3. “JOHN SLATER”. 
Q. “Where do you come from?” 


C.3. . . . Daughter Lizzi 
FRANK... . her name, FRANK’’. 
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Fourth Control. (C.4.) 
C.4. “Name BURLINGAME. . . 
(at) Somers, Cr.” 


Q. “Can you give us your first name?” 
C.4. “No”. 


. Lived 


Fifth Control. (C.5.) 


C.5. “Name FIisHER AMES. 
REAL. . . . Wife Mary.” 
Q. “Did you have any children?” 

C.5. “WILLIAM”. 

Sixth Control. (C.6.) Note. This was 
MARGARET GAULE, whose identity is 
already established. Whether she came 
spontaneously on this occasion, or was 
specially summoned by a request of 
the sitters, does not appear in the 
record. But the question was asked of 
her: 
Q. “Margaret, will you please bring 

BILL BARDWELL?” 

Cé. 


. . . MONT- 


eke 
Seventh Control. (C.7.) 
C.7. “BILL BARDWELL” (Sitters greeted 
him.) 
“I used to drive an open buggy”. 
(Sitter) “We all know that. We want 
a message for your son, please’. 
(A pause ensued: there was no an- 
swer on part of the control). 
(Sitter) “If you can’t think of a 
message now, you can come back later”’. 
(Another pause: no answer.) 
(Sitter). “Your son William wants to 
hear from you”. 
(No answer.) 
Eighth Control. (C.8.) 


C.8. “I was the most ambitious woman 
that ever lived’. 
Q. “Can you give us your name?” 
C.8. “Died of cancer. . . . Attended sem- 
inary of Painesville, Ohio.” 


Q. “Can you give us your name?” 
C.8. “I can’t recall. Please help me.” 
Q. “Were you married?” 


Cs. 
Q. “Do you remember your husband’s 
name?” 


C.8. “WILLIAM. . . . Had a little boy.... 
Is it possible my son is so reckless 
with boats?” 

Q. “What was his name?” 

C.8. “WILLIAM”. 


* 


Ninth Control. (C.9.) 

C.9. “I am getting the name NONNIE”. 
Q. “Is that a first name?” 

C.9. “Yes. . . . STEWART. . 
members me?. . . . I married WortTH- 
INGTON. . . . I know a woman at the 
Waldorf tonight. . . . Wife of Dan 
HANNA. . . . name is not HANNA.... 
one of DAN’s wives”. 
Q. “Which one of his wives?” 

C.9. HARRINGTON”. 
Q. “Margaret, can you tell us who 

NONNIE STEWART is?” 

(Margaret). “The tin-plate LEEDs”. 
Q. “Was she a Leeds?” 

(Margaret). “Yes. . . . Did you know I 
gave an emerald ring to my sister? 
Q. “Which sister?” 

(Answer) ““NONNIE in Jersey.” 


. . Who re- 


* eee 


GENERAL NOTE ON SITTINGS XXIV 
AND XXYV. 


The presence of an unfamiliar person 
at these two sittings coincides with a 
marked inferiority in the results obtained, 
which are meagre, halting and confused. 
It may readily be inferred that we have 
here evidence of what is so often stated 
by the controls, that any alteration in the 
personnel of a group disturbs the delicacy 
of the balance and makes a readjustment 
necessary. This would lead to a blank 
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where the mentality of the new sitter 

might happen to be markedly different 

from that of the regular attendants at 
the sittings. 
* 

Sitting XXVI. November 8, 1928. 
Present. Mrs. Bigelow: Mrs. X. . . .: 
Mrs. Warner: Mrs. van Antwerp: Miss 
Mead. 

First Control. (No name given at first: 
but this is Margaret Gaule). 

C.1. “You have all broken request im- 
posed.” 

Q. “What request?” 

C.1. “I asked you to always address mem- 
bers by first name.’ 

Q. “Who is speaking?” 

C.1. “MARGARET. . I mean, outside 
the table... . Please try.” 

Q. “Could you get us a message from 
Bill Bardwell for his son. . . . a per- 
sonal message without any ‘buggy 
riding’ in it?” 

C.1. “Yes. I want Estelle to spell, but 
I won't put Ethelyn in blank”. 

Note. ‘ETHELYN’ is Mrs. X. . .’s mid- 

dle name—one never used by her, and 

quite unknown to any one of the sit- 
ters. ) 

C.1. “OLD BILx says “Tell WILL that little 
sister is with him. . . . ANNIE married 
man whose last name commenced with 
M. . . . Morton possibly.” 

Q. “What your son wants is a per- 
sonal message from you. Could you 
give this?” 

C.1. “Yes. . . . I thought the love of his 
sister who was near his age would be 
close to his heart”’. 

Q. “This is fine; but he would like a 

rsonal message?” 

C.1. “Ask him if he remembers watch 
Father gave Maria when at BERNARD- 
STON?” 

Q. “Who is Father?” 

C.1. “WILLIAM BARDWELL”. 
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Q. “Do you mean your father?” 
C.1. “Yes... . ANNIE did not live long 
after marriage.” 
(There was a short interval of con- 
versation between sitters on other 
topics. ) 
Second Control. (C.2.) 


C.2. “That brings Horace WILCox. ... 
Returned from Europe and found ceil- 
ing wired for purpose of deadening 
sound. Ask BILLARD to recall old Isaac 
C. Lewis. . . . Rushed into his office 
and damned and damned until cursed 
thing was removed.” 

Q. “Did Lewis put it in?” 


C.2. “No”. 
Q. “What did Lewis have to do with 
it?” 


C.2. “He was in control in my absence. 
Nearly had a stroke,—I was so mad. 
Lewis put cold water on my head. I 
spent my first honeymoon at GuILp- 
FORD’. 

Q. “Where is Guildford?” 

C.2. “GUILDFORD POINT, CONN... . My 
God! The mosquitos. I could not write 
legibly. My oy was a Caricature.” 


Third Control. (C.3.) 


(A request was made to Margaret 
Gaule that she would give an unknown 
name and address for verification.) 
C.3. (M.G.) “Yes. There is a little girl 
here named CarriE BERARD, from Tur- 
NERS’S FALLs. . . . Died over 45 years 
ago”. 
Q. “Where is Turner’s Falls?” 
C.3. “Mass 
Q. “Is anyone left who would remem- 
ber her?” 
C.3. “As a record you would find it’. 


Fourth Control. (CA.) 


Roy?” 


“Who knows 
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Fifth Control. (C.5.) 

C.5. “I want to tell you that old lady 
OAKMAN is here”. 

Q. “Where is she from?” 

C.5. “TURNER'S FALLS”. 

Q. “Was she married?” 

Sixth Control. (C.6.) 

C.6. “Name is WILKINSON from KEANE, 
N. H.... Blanket manufacturer”. 

Q. “Can you give us first name?” 

C.6. “Epwin. . . . I want to remember 
so much. I wronged my own brother’s 
widow in a financial way. 

SITTING XXVII. November 15, 1928 
Present Mrs. Bigelow: Mrs. X. . . .; 
Mrs. van Antwerp: Mrs. Warner. 
(Before the sitting began there had 
been a conversation about the theft of 
eight Siamese elephants from Mrs. 
X. . . .’s apartment.) 

First Control. (C.1.). (Margaret Gaule.) 

C.1. “I want to know what kind of lo- 
cality is Broadway and Sixty-ninth 
Street’. 

Q. “Who is asking?” 

C.1. “MARGARET”. 

Q. “We think it is a business district— 
moving picture houses”. 
“Why do you ask?” 

C.1. “I want to know about an antique 
shop next to 2020 Broadway”. 

Q. “Do you know the name of the 
shop?” 

C.1. “No”. 

Q. “Is this in reference to the stolen 
elephants ?” 

C.1. “Yes. . . . Big man sold them there 
for 16 dollars”. 

Q. “All of them?” 

C.1. “Yes”. 

Q. “Was the man who stole the ele- 
phants the one who stole the dia- 


mond rings at the same time?” 
C.1. “I don’t know”. 


Q. “Can you describe him?” 
C.1. “Big. . . . dark eyes. . . . roughly 
dressed, but has seen better days. . . . 

I want to know who is next to you 

at the hotel (this is addressed to Mrs. 

X. .. . as ‘Blanche’). 

Mrs. X. . . . gave the name of her 

neighbor at the hotel apartment. 

C.1. “He got them from the maid at the 
hotel’. 

Q. “Can you describe her?” 

C.1. “Peculiar. . . . Teeth set like pegs. 

.... Your mother’s maid”. 

Q. “Were you present at the lecture 
given at the Society’s rooms on this 
work the other evening?” 

ci 
Q. “Were you satisfied with it?” 
C.1. “Yes: I thought it beautiful.” 

Q. “Do you remember that you asked 
me to look up Eva RicBy? Do you 
know that she is dead?” 

C1, “Yes. .... 
Second Control. (C.2.) 
C.2. “Name GEORGIA KOENUEA.. . . 

Lived (at) BUFFALO, N. Y.” 

Q. “But you have been here before? 
Your father’s name was WHITE?” 

C.2. (great excitement shown by the table 


movements) ““Yes. . . . My sister is 
OSBORN. . . . son is RAYMOND”. 
* 

Third Control. (C.3.) 

C.3. “JOSEPH BEALS. . . . I was President 
of some Camp Meeting. . . . wife 
Mary... . I had whiskers, and wore a 
skull-cap.” 


Q. “Where did you live?” 
C.3. “I can’t remember’’. 
Q. “How can we find out about you?” 
C.3. “SLATER”. 
ee 
Fourth Control. (C.4.) 


C.4. “My name is WASHBURN. . . . lived 
ONEONTA”. 
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Q. “In what State?” 

C.4. York. . . . My wife is relative 
of CoLLis HUNTINGTON. . . . My wife 
married RUSSELL BRICKFORD. . . .There 
were two children. . . . boy and girl 
. . . Washburn.” 

Fifth Control. (C.5.) 

C.5. “Who can recognize old woman in 
deepest mourning. . . .tall; sallow... . 
wen on left side of mouth?” 

Q. “Can’t you remember name?” 

C.5. “No”. 

Q. “For whom were you in mourning ?” 

C.5. “My husband”. 

Q. “Is he with you?” 

CS. “Fer. 

Q. “Can't he remember either ?” 

C.5. “No. . . . We come from BUCK- 
LAND, Mass. . . . Oh! Who are we?” 
Q. “What did your husband call you?” 

C.5. “Old dear”. 

Q. “How long ‘ago did you pass on?” 

C.5. “Over sixty years. . . . My grave 
filled with water and... .” 

Sixth Control. (C.6.) 

C.6. “My name is JOHN FRELLSON. .. . 
SOUTH PASCAGULA, MIss. 

(Interval here. Sitters adjourned for 
refreshment). 

C.6. (resumes control). 

‘Fought the Government on Southern 
lands”. 
Q. “Your name, please?” 

C.6. “FRELLSON.” 

C.6. “I used to be very rich, but passed 
away a defeated man’. 

Q. “Is there a Post-office at Pascagula ?” 

C6. “Yes”. 

“How long ago did you pass on?” 

C.6. “Twenty or more years’. 

Q. “Were you married?” 

Q. “Did you have children?” 

C.6. “Yes, one’. 
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Q. “Boy or girl?” 

C.6. “Girl. . . . My people believe all 
New Yorkers are bandits or pirates. . . . 
Could you write from some small 
place?” 


Q. “Can you describe yourself?” 

C.6. “Will you promise not to let my 
people know? I will tell you much”. 
(Sitters) “We promise”. 

C.6. “I was stout, with white mustache. 

. .wife is named ALicg. Child is 
. . . Wife had French name.” 
Q. “Is your wife still living?” 

C6. “Yes”. 

Q. “Daughter living?” 

C.6. “No”. 

Q. “Is your wife an old woman?” 

C.6. “No; she was young enough to be 
my daughter. I was proud of her’. 


Q. “Has she married again?” 
C.6. “No”. 


Q. “Would you describe your wife?” 
C.6. “Tall, plump, and blonde. Jessiz 

is wife’s sister's name. She lives there.” 

Q. “Does your wife live there now?” 
Cé. “Yes”. 

Q. “Is your daughter: with her?” 
C.6. “I think so”. 

Q. “Could you tell us your business?” 
C.6. “Lands”. 
Q. “Could you describe your house?” 
C.6. “Over water”. 

Q. “You mean ‘overlooking water’ ?” 
C6. "Yeo". 

Q. “Brick or wooden?” 
C.6. “Wooden”. 

Q. “What took you over?” 
C.6. “I died suddenly in the night”. 

Q. “Did you believe in life after 

death ?” 

Cé. 

Q. “Were you surprised?” 
C6. “Yes”. 

Q. “Are you happy?” 
C6. 
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Q. “Why are you unhappy?” 
C.6. “My life lacked earthly fulfilment’ 

C.6. SITTING XXVII. 

NOTE OF VERIFICATION OF NAMES, ETC. 
On or about the day following the last 
sitting, Mrs. Bigelow wrote in the follow- 
ing terms to the Postmaster at Pascagoula, 


Miss: 


Dear Sir. 

Would you be kind enough to give 
me some information regarding a Mr. 
J. W. Frellson who I think has been 
deceased some twenty years. He had 
some connection with Government 
land. I understand both his wife’s and 
daughter's names are Alice. He lived 
in a wooden house overlooking a river, 
and I believe, passed away suddenly 
during the night. 

If it is posible to give me this in- 


* * * * 
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formation without notifying the family, 
I shall be greatly obliged. Please write 
on reverse of this letter. Thanking 
you in advance. 
Yours very truly, 
HELEN T. BIGELOW. 
The Postmaster’s reply is dated No- 


vember 20, 1928 and is given below. 


Pascagoula, Miss. 
Nov. 20, 1928. 
Mrs. H. T. Bigelow, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Madam. 

Replying to your inquiry on reverse 
hereof, I wish to say I can give you 
no further information than that stated 
in your letter. 

Mr. Frellson’s wife and daughter 
still live in Pascagoula, Miss. 

Very truly yours, 
ELMA M. LINDINGER, P.M. 
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THE FACULTY OF SUPERNORMAL 
COGNITION 


By Dr. EuGene Osty (translated) 


On the vivid objectivization of images 

by sensitives. 
It is the same as regards our sensitives. 
When they are thinking on the ordinary 
psychical levels the objective representa- 
tion of their thought is but little marked 
and is very fugitive so long as it is their 
consciousness that is working; but as soon 
as they begin to restrain its activity and 
in so doing, set free the cryptic (sub- 
liminal) consciousness so that it is ready 
to manifest its knowledge, then the suc- 
cession of images which arise in their 
minds to inform them will take on a 
strength always greater than the ordinary. 
With some of these they will attain the 
status of hallucination: they will see, 
hear, and feel the reality of what they 
perceive by paranormal means, just as 
we see, hear, and feel the creations of 
the dream-state. One might say that they 
dream true. Not all sensitives attain to 
this degree of mental representation: 
yet the securing of the most perfect con- 
dition of trance by methodical means 
tends to bring every subject nearer to this 
fulfilment. 

When a subject, in spite of systematic 
training well-conducted, fails to shew 
much progress in the strength of his 
mental representation, one may employ 
artifice for its reinforcement. For ex- 
ample, if the subject is one possessing a 
strong power of imaginative visualiza- 
tion—a clairvoyant,—one may try to 
stimulate his faculty by making him 
concentrate in his work upon something 


Part IV. 


which shall serve as a screen on which 
the images of his mind can be projected 
as objects. By looking into the clear field 
of a crystal ball, a glass of water, a 
mirror, or any surface of a given color, 
it happens sometimes, even often, that 
either in the first sitting, or at subse- 
quent sittings, he will perceive externally 
to himself, and quite clearly, the mental 
images that had previously impressed 
themselves but faintly upon his mind and 
had only ben interpreted with great dif- 
ficulty. Playing-cards; the palms of the 
hands; convex lenses and many other ob- 
jects experimentally used have never ful- 
filled any function but this. 

THE SCREEN FOR THE PROJECTION OF 

THOUGHT-IMAGES 

The process of evoking or reinforcing 
the visual image by objectivizing it upon 
a screen is one that has been known to 
academic psychologists for many years. 
They have used it more especially in the 
recalling of memory-images, thus demon- 
strating the phenomenon of a hallucina- 
tory register of memory-records.* 

One may also have recourse to chemical 
stimulants such as alcohol, haschich, 
yagé, peyotl, etc. The Mexican cactus, 
peyotl, is specially indicated for this 
work on account of its specific action 
on the power of visual imagination and 
its low degree of toxic effect.** 

No endowment of supernormal vision 


* A resume and bibliography of these studies will 
be found in an article by Erich Tripp. (Archives 
de Psychologie. No. 77. May, 1926) under the title 
‘L'Image eiditique’. 

** See ‘Le Peyotl? by A. Rouhier. (Doin. Editeur.) 
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is to be attributed to this plant, as cer- 
tain ill-informed persons have said and 
written. But if it be used judiciously, it 
can induce a super-activity of the mental 
visual faculty by which the psychic level 
which generates paranormal consciousness 
may inform the intelligence of the sub- 
ject.*** 

These artificial means of evoking the 
thought-imagery in those subjects whose 
power is so feeble as to hamper their 
development should be reserved for such 
alone, and as soon as satisfactory results 
are obtained, they should be dispensed 
with. The experimentor should aim at a 
purely normal development of the use 
of the faculty in his subject; and by the 
use of a mental activity as direct and as 
simple as the use of his reason or mem- 
ory. 

TRAINING OF THE CLAIRAUDIENT 
FACULTY 


Whilst the subject is learning to im- 
prove his trance and the mental repre- 
sentations which accompany it, the ex- 
perimentor should try to perfect his grasp 
of the consciousness of the ‘interior lan- 
guage’. This he should endeavor by prac- 
tice to clear up by a process of disen- 
tanglement of its various implications. I 
consider that some of the examples al- 
ready cited have been sufficiently under- 
stood, nothwithstanding their need of a 
studied interpretation of the figurative 
allegories or symbols they offer. The 
way in which the subject’s conscious grasp 
of the informative fantasies of imagina- 
tion may be achieved is simple enough. 
It consists, at the close of each sitting, 


*** The original contains a full note on the drug 
Peyotl which may be summarised thus: Peyotl con- 
tains six alkaloids, and the best results are ob- 
tained from the natural or rightly proportioned 
admixture of these. The effect is very slow (4 to 
8 hours) but this is much hastened, and certain 
nauseating effects avoided by the use of a synthetic 
preparation in the form of soluble salts, made by 
Mons. A. Rouhier, a chemist of distinction. It is 
known as Panpeyotl. (or Panpeyolt?) The average 
dose in 2 grammes, taken in 8 pilules of 0.25 gr. 
within 2 hrs. 


of reading to him one by one the suc- 
cessive phrases of what he has uttered, 
and making him recall the precise quality 
or mode of representation under which 
his clairaudient impressions have given 
him each point of information; and then 
making a general comparison of all the 
phrases given with the objective realities 
intended. This practice of comparison has 
a useful educative power: it makes known 
to the subject the means which his sub- 
consciousness will select for expression, 
in all their shades of similitude, whilst 
at the same time it will demonstrate to 
him how they arise in his mind and how 
he may obviate certain erroneous inter- 
pretations. Subjects take great interest in 
self-analysis as thus imposed upon them. 
They are perpetually astonished at the 
ingenuity of their subconscious part in 
its ways of informing the conscious mind; 
and the often picturesque nature of its 
methods. In the haste to translate into 
words the rapid movements of their 
thought, they have scarcely had time to 
take full note of this. The fresh recall of 
the experience causes in them a revival 
of all the details of the mental repre- 
sentation by which the supernormal know- 
ledge was presented to them. Moreover, 
the knowledge of the realities intended 
by these ingenious figures of symbolic 
revelation enables them the bettef to un- 
derstand the meaning of such figures and 
how to preserve their experience for 
their clearer interpretation in the future. 

This practice of analysing, after each 
sitting, the processes by which the sub- 
liminal planes of the mind impart know- 
ledge to that which we call the conscious 
part, habituates the subjects to a better 
attention to the figurative displays of the 
supranormal knowledge, to the better un- 
derstanding of them, and to the more 
and more perfect translation of them 
into descriptive terms. 
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SOME FURTHER CONDITIONS TO BE 
OBSERVED 

Following these more important direc- 
tions, the protocol of a sitting, during 
the period of development, might be thus 
prescribed: The experimentor should pre- 
pare his subject as to morale, just before 
the sitting by saying all that may give 
him tranquillity and confidence. This 
should then be followed by a clear state- 
ment of the objective sought in the ex- 
periment which is to call upon the super- 
normal knowledge to do its work. This 
statement, however, should not give the 
subject the least notion of the nature of 
the facts to be discovered. If, for ex- 
ample, this should relate to some crime, 
whose consummation it is desired to re- 
constitute, and one is making use of an 
article which belonged to the victim, one 
should place the object in the hands of 
the subject merely remarking “Here is 
an object. Place your mind en rapport 
with the person who owned it and make 
an effort to get a knowledge of his actual 
life.” Thus invited, the powers of the 
subject’s mind will work under condi- 
tions of total ignorance—and this is the 
only condition of entire success. If, in 
the course of the sitting, further ques- 
tions appear to be necessary, these should, 
like the first one, be no more than sim- 
ple stimulants without any sort of sug- 
gestion of an informative kind. 

A well-trained subject will soon arrive 
at the point of carrying through an en- 
tire sitting on the strength of the single 
initial suggestion, being accustomed to 
hold himself in the right psychological 
condition and to await with patience the 
impact of those informative mental im- 
ages which he realizes are not continuous. 
Whilst the sitting is in progress, the ex- 
perimentor should confine himself to ob- 
serving the best conditions of work, if 
he has an assistant, and should have all 


that the subject says carefully written 
down in the exact words employed. 

The sitting finished, there should en- 
sue, as already said, a comparative ex- 
amination of the words uttered by the 
subject, the informative symbolism, or 
imaginative figures which motivated the 
words, and the facts to which they must 
be related. It should be mentioned that 
during a certain period of training of a 
subject, the experimentor should prac- 
tise with objects whose nature is known 
to him. Later he will select objects of 
progressive difficulty. It is a rule that 
should always be observed with subjects, 
that they should not be made to use their 
powers except in relation to facts which 
are controllable. This rule can never be 
broken without great and irreparable 
damage. To deal with facts of which no 
check can be kept is equivalent to the 
training of a fictionist (fabulateur). 

TENDENCY TO ROMANCE IN THE 
SUBLIMINAL 

One cannot too often repeat that the 
subconscious, when freed from all con- 
straint, has a powerful tendency to fab- 
ricate things. The whole course of a 
subject’s education is a striving against 
this tendency, so that one has to be on 
guard against giving him the least pre- 
text for developing it, othewise there 
will speedily supervene a pernicious habit 
of mind which may be finally established. 

When the subject shall have undergone 
the right sort of training for such time 
as will have confirmed him in the right 
development of his gift, there remains 
the work of exploring the powers of 
that faculty on all manner of objects. 
As I said in the first pages of this ex- 
‘planatory article, subjects are in some 
measure selective in the kind of objec- 
tive sought. Each one should therefore 
be developed according to his own con- 
stitutional preferences. But one should 
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essay all sorts of trials in a tentative way 
before deciding the one of which he is 
best capable. One cannot be too bold in 
experiment. Everything is worthy of 
trial, however impossible-seeming, pro- 
vided that it comes within the category 
of controllable fact. The checks imposed 
will mark for us the limits of the cogni- 
tive power. As an example of what may 
at times reveal the capacities of a sub- 
ject, I would recall the case of Mons. 
M. P. Forthuny. 

THE CASE OF MONSIEUR FORTHUNY 

After about fourteen public séances, 
when M. Forthuny had been able to 
glean something definite of the individual 
lives of the company by paranormal 
knowledge, I asked him to go to work 
on the same objectives but from a dis- 
tance, without meeting the persons as- 
sembled, who were gathered in a hall on 
a lower floor. Having demonstrated with 
success that he could by supranormal 
means secure knowledge of persons at a 
distance in space, 1 wished him to try 
to obtain the same phenomenon in time. 
This latter kind of experiment implied 
the bringing of Mons. Forthuny into‘the 
closed hall, some hours before the ar- 
rival of the company of assistants (these 
being changed at each sitting in the pro- 
portion of about 50%) then to select by 
lot one (numbered) chair out of about 
150 and to instruct him to capture what- 
ever information he could as to the in- 
dividual who should chance to occupy 
the said chair at the sitting later: for 
which purpose he was placed in front of 
the empty chair. He was told finally to 
comport himself as if the number of 


people who would fill the hall some hours | 


later were already there. This type of 
experiment gave successful results of an 
exciting nature and were incontrovertible. 
I have published the records of the 
sittings which were devoted to these ex- 


periments; but the most remarkable veri- 
fication has been obtained since I made 
the publication: I shall publish it some 
day. 
How THE FACULTY OF SUPERNORMAL 
KNOWLEDGE Is PERVERTED 

Rare indeed are the subjects who have 
been rightly trained and developed or 
who, having been so developed, have con- 
tinued to make judicious use of their 
faculty. For it is an exceptional thing 
for any competent experimentalist to dis- 
cover a mew subject and to retain the ex- 
clusive use of that subject for any con- 
siderable time. 

The subjects usually met with have ob- 
tained some increase of their powers 
from the exploitation of their gift, but 
they have not known how to protect that 
gift against the influences which tend to 
its distortion, nor how to establish a habit 
of right practice. Those whose gifts 
are most striking can evince supranormal 
knowledge at the moments of its im- 
pression, in spite of the degradation of 
their work: and such are useful to the 
student by reason of the good results they 
shew and also of the perturbation of the 
functioning of their faculty; for these 
perturbations teach us what the normal 
functioning ought to be. 

Subjects gifted in a minor degree work 
most often under conditions which bring 
their normal consciousness into play, with 
their subliminal reacting in the classic 
manner (see diagram I. p. 474.) though 
at times reaching the transcendent plane 
of intelligence; in which case there will 
be a display in which reasoning power, 
imagination, and intuition will unite to 
produce a mixture of truth and error. 
At times, truth will predominate and then 
the fundamental value of the gift will 
be apparent. Yet these ill-trained sen- 
sitives may still be reclaimed for a right 
method of working if they can be brought 
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to realize their shortcomings and accept 
a rational mode of re-education. 

There is, however, far less hope of re- 
educating in any satisfactory manner 
those subjects whom bad experimentalists 
have accustomed to work with objectives 
that cannot be controlled: (i.e. where 
facts can not be checked concerning 
them.) Those who have acquired a craze 
for mythical knowledge can only with 
great difficulty be rid of this. Accustomed 
as they are to be satisfied with the classic 
trance condition, in which their imagina- 
tion has free play without the restraint 
of any possible comparison with facts, 
they will continue, in spite of anything 
one may try to do, to be weavers of 
phantasy in some degree or other. These 
are the spoilt psychics. 

I have seen some of these subjects at 
work who have undergone a method of 
training which claimed to prepare them 
by a series of incitements to take cogni- 
zance clairvoyantly of other planets, of 
the world of the invisible, etc. Their in- 
structor would say: “Now, you are leav- 
ing the earth. you are traveling 
through space. . . you are coming to 


some place. . . tell me what you see” etc.: 
or again. . . “Your spirit is leaving your 
body. . . it is entering the plane of that 


world in which bodiless spirits dwell. . . 
tell us what you see; in what state you 
find the spirits you meet; what they are 
doing; what they are thinking”. . . ete. 

The inventive detail of which these 
subjects had become capable was enough 
to make the mind whirl. But all that 
their imagination was able to construct 
was derived from the category of earthly 
experience. How many groups of spirit- 
ualists have given themselves over to 
such pseudo-explorations of the Beyond! 
Desirous of experiment, they have sought 
out a “medium” and have believed they 
have found him in some person mani- 


festing supernormal knowledge. They 
have been persuaded: that this mysterious 
power was a certain sign of relations 
with the world of spirits, and they have 
therefore employed him to scrutinize the 
world invisible. From such uses of a 
human faculty impossible to check, there 


‘arise revelations of an unseen world 


which is nothing but a counterpart of our 
life in matter;—an extrapolated mater- 
ialism. 

Most of the exploiters of this system 
of false exploration of the Beyond are 
annoyed at anyone who, unwilling to ac- 
cept as gospel this illusory ‘knowledge’ 
may seek to discover the real nature of 
the thought process at work in the trans- 
cendental plane of the human psyche 
which gives birth to phenomena of so 
great a significance in regard to the 
supernormal knowledge of realities and 
the supernormal action upon matter. The 
partisans of a type of survival traced 
upon the lines of our earth-life speak 
with disdain of the materialism of those 
methodical workers who hold no brief 
for survival in this sense, and are careless 
save for the discovery of the truth, but 
are well assured, pending their discovery, 
that if a continuance of life be possible 
to the liberated soul, then that life must 
be of such character as our earth-ex- 
perience can suggest no description what- 
ever. 

The desire to know the truth about 
hidden matters, or of peeping into_ the 
coming destiny of individuals has, at all 
times and in nearly all places, drawn peo- 
ple to consult those gifted with super- 
normal knowledge. From this the art of 
the diviner has become a profession. To- 
day, just as in all other epochs and per- 
haps even more so, there is a rush for 
those who have the reputation of pos- 
sessing special powers for knowledge 
greater than the rational mind can offer. 
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No condition of affairs could more cer- 
tainly make for the perversion of the 
working of supernormal faculty than 
this misuse of it. Subjects and their 
clients are equally responsible for the per- 
version of a natural gift. It is true that 
the subject by dint of intensive exercise, 
may develop a rapid increase in his gift, 
such as might fit him, if well endowed, 
for an occasional or even frequent mani- 
festation of an incontestably supernormal 
nature, possibly even to a brilliant degree. 
But his work would be so greatly in- 
fluenced by the factors of distortion that 
he would at the same time be a fertile 
progenitor of errors. 

NEED OF A NON-COMMERCIAL SPIRIT 

The professed medium would need to 
possess an exceptionally fine soul not to be 
touched sooner or later by the spirit of 
commerce. He finds a wish to give satis- 
faction to anyone coming to consult him; 
perhaps that his own reputation may not 
be compromised, or possibly that he may 
not lose the monetary compensation for 
his work. He cannot get results with 
everyone. This he knows, but doesn’t 
like to say so. Knowing also that the 
great part of his clients are content with 
few things and will add to what he tells 
them all that they would have wished to 
hear said, the medium will reinforce his 
specific faculty by a clever perspicacity. 
From what they are able to divine by 
simple observation,—often from data fur- 
nished by the client himself—the med- 
ium will utter revelations applicable to 
all contingencies (passe-partout) which, 
though meaningless in themselves may be 
taken as having certain significance. Rare 
are those professionals who, knowing that 
their faculty of supernormal knowledge 
is not working, will ask their client to re- 
turn for another trial, or else candidly 
avow their inability to satisfy. Neverthe- 
less there are some such practitioners. 


There are times when, in unfavorable 
conditions, the subliminal powers of the 
medium’s mind, are operating rather than 
the conscious part. Here we have again 
a case of the classic trance, which erects 
an edifice of errors. The subject here be- 
comes an involuntary romancer. As’ for 
the client, he usually does all he can to 
resist the free play of the supernormal 
faculty. Among those who patronize 
clairvoyants, there are some who think 
it in good taste to pose as sceptics. There 
is no more certain way of sterilizing the 
subject. The greater number suffocate 
the supernormal faculty by constantly 
appealing to the normal consciousness of 
the sensitive. Some will explain their 
case as though they were consulting a 
doctor, or a lawyer, without recognizing 
the fact that they are giving away to the 
medium’s ordinary intelligence or at least, 


to his subconscious mind, all that will 


furnish material for a logical and there- 


fore worthless answer. In other cases, 
the sitting will resolve itself into a reg- 
ular conversation: all that may be said 
by the sensitive is material for apprecia- 
tions, explanations, or renewed ques- 
tions. How can it be expected that any- 
thing of’ a supernormal kind could e- 
merge from such a farcical employment of 
a faculty so inherently delicate as that 
of supernormal cognition, which is apt 
to be disturbed by the least thing? 

But even if he should behave with in- 
telligence, the client of a professional 
seer remains still an involuntary distur- 
ber of the paranormal faculty of know- 
ledge. The experimental student gives 
his subject certain objectives as to the na- 
ture of which he is himself usually in- 
different: it is seldom that he is personal- 
ly concerned in the facts to be gleaned 
from them. But with the client it is 
otherwise: he is wishful to consult the 
sensitive about matters relating to his 
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own personality, his own life, and fre- 
quently as to agonizing crises: he is in a 
state of: anxiety as to all that may be 
said: his whole psychic being is in a 
turmoil of strained attention. He may 
be fearing the announcement of some 
dreaded event; or may be hopeful of the 
prediction of some much desired good 
fortune. Now of course this makes for 
a weight of mental suggestion which 
very frequently has issue in a sort of 
“thought-echo”; and in perfect sincerity 
the medium returns to the client his own 
fears and his own desires. Yet in spite 
of all the stumbling-blocks against which 
the higher cognitive faculty is bruised, 
a well-gifted professional subject at times 
will give an admirable sitting. It is 
these brilliant successes which maintain 
his reputation. 


TopDAY AND TOMORROW 


The education of psychic subjects is 
today entirely psychological. Its method 
consists of rational discipline applied to 
their unequally manifested faculties. At 
times research and observation will in- 
dicate more efficacious methods, to be 
applied sooner or later. One begins to 
ask the question and to seek for ex- 
planation as to why the power of super- 
normal cognition which all subjects 
possess, will only operate spontaneously 
or voluntarily with a certain number? 
Why do those who possess it have it in 
different degrees? Why should nervous 
shocks, illnesses, periodical functional 
troubles or other disturbances augment, 
diminish or even eclipse this power? A 
comparison of numerous instances goes 
to shew that there are physiological fac- 
tors which make for these differences 
between individuals and even in the same 
individual. These factors have yet to be 
determined. When known, it is clear 
that their variations should be studied 
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in a physical organism denuded of speci- 
fic powers to give them free play. We 
have commented on the relation between 
changes in environment and fluctuations 
in the power of supernormal cognition. 
According to the electric condition of the 
air, the barometric pressure, the tem- 
perature, the season of the year, etc., 
such subject finds himself in variable con- 
trol of his powers. From this point of 
view there is much to be ascertained. 

There will come a day when a Physio- 
logy, or a Physical Science of super- 
normal cognition will have been built 
up by well-ordered observation and ex- 
periment. We shall learn why it is that 
the human body becomes fitted for the 
display of the supernormal faculties and 
from this, how to set it to work volun- 
tarily and under the best conditions. 

Those powers which we call super- 
normal in the human psyche will then 
be readily explorable, for this reason. 
The academic psychology as it is found 
in our Universities of today will then ap- 
pear merely as a rudimentary science of 
the Mind. Man will have conceptions of 
the nature of his being quite different 
from those which rule today. 

Are we yet far from the advent of this 
era, so charged with consequences of 
importance, or is it at our doors? What 
is at least certain today is that the world 
of Science remains systematically indif- 
ferent with respect to the human pos- 
session or attribute of supernormal cogni- 
tion which is teaching us so much con- 
cerning man and his life: and that it is 
allowing this wonderful thing to be re- 
legated to ignorant persons (for the most 
part) and to the methodical labors of a 
handful of rare researchers who com- 
mand but limited means. O! the splendor 
of Man Unknown! O! the blindness of 
Men! 


Docreur E. Osty. 
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The following case is one of the most 
curious and best-evidenced I have come 
across, in the field of psychic photo- 
graphy. The lady who took the photo- 
gtaph (Mrs. Beaupré) is the friend of a 
close friend of mine, and a_ business 
women, holding a responsible position in 
the National Broadcasting Company, of 
New York. She was visiting some 
friends on July 4th (1931), and had 
taken with her her own camera and a 
roll of film, recently purchased. She took 
six photographs of the house, from vari- 
ous ‘angles’, on the first five of which 
nothing unusual was noted. On the 
sixth, however, appeared the distinct 
form of a ‘spirit child,’ apparently 
running at full speed across the lawn. 
This is clearly visible upon the negative, 
and comes out distinctly upon the prints. 
An enlargement only makes the figure 
still more clearly visible. The child’s 
‘head’ is more or less obscured by the 
dark bushes in the background; but both 
legs, the flowing, short skirt, and the 
movement of the body can be clearly 
seen. Her own camera was used, subse- 
quently examined, and found free from 
any imperfections. At my request, Mrs. 
Beaupré wrote out a preliminary account 
of the experience, and her first letter 
follows: 

NBC, 711 Fifth Ave., 

New York City. 

July 20, 1931 
Mr. Hereward Carrington, 
504 West 111th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Carrington: 
I am submitting two snapshots here- 
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By HEREWARD CARRINGTON 


with, also an enlargement representing 
two views of the country home of Mr. 


and Mrs. L. W. H. . . ., in Brewster, 
N. Y., July 4, 1931. The household con- 
sists of Mr. and Mrs. H. . . ., their 
twelve-year old son, Bill, and the hired 
man.* The front view of the house was 
taken on the fifth exposure on a roll of 
six, then I went up to a knoll at the 
right of the house to take the sixth and 
last picture. Bill, the only person in 
sight, called to me that it was a good 
view, and then left, so that there was no- 
body visible in any direction when this 
picture was taken. The white patch to 
the right of the well-house is a tent or 
tarpaulin. I showed the picture to Mrs. 
H. . . . and Bill last week and they 
could not account for the figure. The 
roll was developed and printed by the 
Eastman Kodak Co. Their manager told 
me it was not possible to get this from 
another film, in developing and printing, 
nor was it the fault of the camera, as I 
had them examine it. I have had six 
prints so far, and the enlargement, and 
the figure appears on all. 


I am not at all credulous, in fact, too 
skeptical about matters like this,—but 
since starting this letter, a rather fantastic 
idea occurs to me. On the night of May 
16th, I had a rather weird experience. 
I dreamed that I went from my bedroom 
into the living room and was startled to 
see a radiant young being standing there 
in the middle of the room. It was 
clothed in white, with the loveliest face 
I have ever seen. Light hair, blue eyes, 
medium height; I could not say whether 


* No girl! 
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man or woman. I was startled. It said 
“You are not afraid, are you?” I stam- 
mered out “I shouldn’t be.” It came for- 
ward and said “Take my hand.” The 
friendly handclasp restored my confidence. 
Then it said “Come with me. I will 
take you to places where you can see and 
not be seen,” and led me toward the 
window and we floated out. One place 
stayed in my memory, a huge place, well- 
lighted, with music, and people sitting 
at tables. As we went down the room, 
I was surprised at people not moving to 
let us pass, until I recalled that we were 
not visible. The rest of the experience 
is blank, but what I have described is 
still very vivid. The queer part is that 
I have felt ever since as if I were going 
to repeat the performance, and look for- 
ward to seeing the lovely creature again, 
and it occurs to me that it looked like 
the flitting figure in this picture. If I 
were credulous, I would like to believe 
that it is the same. 

What do you think of it? Mrs. Smith 
suggested that I send these pictures to 
you. 

Sincerely, 
ENID BEAUPRE 


Mrs. Beaupré submitted her camera 
for expert inspection, and also sent sev- 
eral prints to the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, for their opinion,—explaining to 
them the conditions under which the 
photograph was taken. The following 
letter from them was received in reply: 

Rochester, N. Y. 
August 3, 1931. 
Miss Enid Beaupré, 
New York City, N. Y. 
Dear Madam: 


We have examined the print enclosed 
with your letter of recent date and there 
is only one explanation that we can offer 
for the condition, that the faint image 
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that appears on the film is a secondary 
image caused by a double exposure. Per- 
haps the second exposure was made un- 
beknown to the operator. If an expo- 
sure were made indoors with the camera 
pointed toward a window it would leave 
just an image of this sort and movement 
of the camera would account for the 
blurring. 
If the trouble were traceable to a 
leak in the camera, the effect made would 
be entirely different. We are returning 
th print herewith. 
Yours very truly, 
Eastman Kodak Company 
H. P. Maher 
Service Department. 
I then suggested to Mrs. Beaupré that 
it would be highly desirable to again 
go to the house, and take another set of 
photographs of it, from the same angle, 
and as nearly as possible under the 
same conditions, as the first photographs 
were taken. She did not have an oppor- 
tunity to do so for about six weeks. Fin- 
ally she did, however, but nothing ab- 
normal appeared upon any of the films 
exposed upon this second occasion. One 
of these is reproduced herewith, for 
comparison. 
In connection with the ietter received 
from the Eastman Kodak Company, Mrs. 
Beaupré wrote me,—when enclosing it, 
together with her own: 
NBC, 711 Fifth Ave., 
New York, 
August 26, 1931. 

Mr. Hereward Carrington, 

504 West 111th St., 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Carrington: 

Replying to your very kind letter of 
July 28th, I have delayed writing until 
I was able to comply with your sugges- 
tion. 

I went up to Brewster again, Saturday, 
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August 22nd, and took more pictures at 
the same time of day from the same spot, 
but the sun was brighter. There was a 
haze or a light gray sky on July 4th, 
when I took the first picture, so that 
there were no sharp shadow effects. 

I am also enclosing the absurd reply 
I received from the photographic firm: 
absurd, because I explained when I 


sent them the photograph that there was — 


no possibility of a double exposure, and 
no person of this description anywhere 
in that vicinity. 

Sunday, August 23rd, a group of peo- 
ple came to this house in Brewster, and 
as one of them was quite an expert 
photographer I showed him the prints, 
the negative, and a 5x7 glossy enlarg- 
ment, which shows the figure still more 
distinctly, and he was completely at a 
loss to explain it. The figure shows so 
clearly, even in the negative itself, that 
a water mark or flaw does not account 
for it. 

Years ago,—about fifteen years I think, 
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—I determined to smother all my interest 
in psychic matters, in spite of many per- 
sonal experiences that were inexplainable. 
This year, for some unaccountable rea- 
sen, I find myself obliged to renew mv 
interest, and am better equipped mental 
ly and physically to do so. And an ex 
perience like the one I described to yor 
in my letter of July 20th certainly dis- 
pels fear. It was thoroughly enjoyable! 
Thanking you for your interest, I am, 
Sincerely, 
ENID BEAUPRE 
Whatever view one may take of this 
photograph, it must, I think, be conceded 
to be an extremely curious and interest- 
ing one, and suggestive of genuine psy- 
chic origin. With the documents and re- 
productions of the prints before him, 
the reader can form his own estimate as 
to their validity. For my own part, I 
can only say that they strike me as re- 
markably convincing, and one of the 
best and most clean-cut cases of the sort 
I have ever encountered. 


CONVERSING ANIMALS 


Since it has been conclusively demon- 
strated by well attested experiments that 
Black Bear's phenomena are independent 
of any sensorial cues it is now in order 
to discuss the theory that almost all of 
these phenomena are due to his own in- 
telligence, that in short he elaborates con- 
sciously most of the ideas he expresses 
and is quite aware of their nature and 
significance.* 

* See “The Mind in Animals” by F. Bligh 
Bond and “Supplementary Report” by A. Goadby— 
Psychic Research, January, 1928. 

“Black Bear a Psychic Pony” by Arthur Goadby— 
Psychic Science, London, Oct., 1928. 

“Animal Metapsychics” by Arthur Goadby—Psy- 
chic Research, Aprile, 1929. 


“Conversing Animals—The Signal Code Theory, 
by Arthur Goadby—Fsychic Research, April, 1931. 


Il. THE HyYPpoTHesis OF NORMAL INTELLIGENCE 


ARTHUR GOADBY 


However fantastic such a hypothesis 
as this may appear to some, yet since we 
have not quite fathomed all the mysteries 
of this perplexing universe, we should 
refrain like all true (and therefore rare) 
scientists from indulging our sophomor- 
ish preconceptions; and conceding that 
all that is conceivable is possible, we 
should adopt as our provisional canon 
of truth; that when presented with two 
possible alternatives we should regard 
that one as true which is the more prob- 
able so far as can be determined by the 
widest facts of experience, the approval 
of reason and the sanction of intuition 


THE HoME OF MR. AND Mrs. 
At Brewster, N. Y. 


(1) PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN JULY 4, 1931 


(II) PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 6 WEEKS LATER 
(see p. 21) 
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Now when we observe certain animals 
plucking significant letters from a rack 
like Black Bear, or stamping out a code 
with the feet like the Elberfeld horses, 
or tapping confidential messages on peo- 
ple’s arms with their paws like the Mann- 
heim dogs, we have no more right to as- 
sume that they consciously originate and 
appreciate fully the meaning of their acts 
than to assume that a jumping telegraph 
key is clicking intelligible ideas of its 
own volition. Of course all animals 
think and possess a certain intelligence 
appropriate to their species. That is con- 
ceded. But the one startling and ines- 
capable fact about conversing animals is 
that they exhibit in their communications 
not only an appropriate intelligence, but 
also a mentality entirely alien to that 
normally displayed by their respective 
species for it is distinctly human. And 
what is stranger still it often transcends 
the powers of the average human verging 
indeed upon actual genius, occasionally 
even evincing the supernormal. For they 
_ calculate with a facility far exceeding 
that of many expert mathematicians; they 
exhibit a wit that our professional hum- 
orists might envy; they possess a fund 
of information concerning history and 
current affairs beyond the ken of many 
cultivated people; their ideas naively re- 
flect the human point of view; and they 
are often uncannily conversant about mat- 
ters concerning which they normally 


could never have become acquainted at 
all. 


And it must be remembered that these 
feats are accomplished by dumb animals 
less than ten years old, at an age 
indeed when human beings are still in 
their infancy or just emerging from child- 
hood. 

Now all of these accomplishments 
were in the repertoire of the little Shet- 
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land pony Black Bear, and I must con- 
fess that often at his performances when- 
ever he chanced to crane out his neck and 
peer up into my face with his uncannily 
human and intelligent eyes, I would find 
myself wondering whether after all there 
might not be some truth in the ancient 
doctrine of transmigration and whether 
some human soul might not have taken 
permanent possession of his body or re- 
incarnated there. Yet a few moments later. 
(and in fact whenever I happened to 
visit Briarcliff) I would find him standing 
in his stall dull, apathetic and unrespon- 
sive, absolutely motionless or idly nibbl- 
ing at the straw under his feet, without 
the least glint of intelligence or the least 
hint of his former brilliant self. There 
seemed to be two diverse personalities 
alternating in one body; at one instant 
we would behold the ironical humorist 
and courtier masquerading in hoof and 
hide; and at the next the transmogrified 
brute heavy and bovine. Certainly no 
normal human being, I would reflect, 
could ever have thus stood idle and lonely 
in a stall for months and years at a time 
without bursting his bonds or going mad 
brooding over the shame of his predica- 
ment, yet finding no joy in the compan- 
ionship of those of his own kind. 

But let us desist from such sombre re- 
flections as these and revert to more 
normal considerations, if indeed we can 


. describe as normal the hypothesis we are 


now to discuss. This hypothesis never- 
theless is one that appeals to all who 
love animals and tend to “humanize” 
them ascribing to them the excellences 
which they themselves possess, little realiz- 
ing that their pets might lose all charm if 
once they began to rationalize and were 
to be subjected to the hazards of what 
Edgar Allen Poe called “the Demon 
Thought”. 


If then our conversing animals possess 
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the mentality of man, how did they come 
to achieve that high estate? Shall we as- 
suine first that they are uniquely en- 
dowed individuals which through some 
fortuitous mutation have suddenly be- 
come prodigies transcending their normal 
intelligence and achieving a potential in- 
telligence equal to man? 


Indeed if so exotic an event had oc- 
curred, it would contravene all that 
human experience has yet discovered con- 
cerning heredity and race, for we know 
that mutations are progressive (or retro- 
gressive) and homogeneous, that high 
mentality evolves in orderly fashion and 
that genius is but the flowering of racial 
endowment in eminent degree. Raphaels 
and Beethovens do not spring full-fledged 
from Bushmen, nor do stolid Percherons 
produce racing thoroughbreds like Syson- 
by and Man-of-War. Rather, then, let us 
assume for a moment that some species 
of animals, such for instance as the 
genus horse or dog could evolve by a 
series of gradual variations a single in- 
dividual possessing potentially the men- 
tality of man. Now if such a develop- 
ment had actually ever occured, then an 
acquirement so favorable to the species 
would inevitably have become, by virtue 
of the Mendelian law, the inheritance of 
its descendents and ultimately of all the 
equine or canine race. 


Since however there is no apparent 
reason why horses or dogs should be 
so exclusively favored we should have 
to admit that all other species could like- 
wise achieve that potentiality, not only 
the primates and the higher quadrupeds 
but all the other mammals even possibly 
the reptiles and insects as well. And 
then we might wonder why such alleged 
potentialities in all the various orders 
of the animal kingdom had not more 
often actualized themselves. 
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Here doubtless some enthusiast might 
contend that they do manifest whenever 
the animals have the opportunity of be- 
ing properly educated by man. But, we 
might remind him, all who have trained 
animals report that there is a narrowly 
circumscribed limit to the educability of 
every individual animal beyond which it 
is impossible to go, that “there are limi- 
tations to the intelligence of wild animals 
which are pretty clearly established.” * 


Should he urge that these limitations 
are not due to mental deficiencies, but 
rather to serious physical handicaps, to 
the lack for instance of organs of speech 
for the tnterchange of ideas, of grasping 
organs for learning the properties of 
things, and of cones in the retina for the 
perception of color; should he indeed 
urge these extenuations, we might con- 
tend that although almost all animais 
have intact their vitally important senses 
of sight, hearing and touch, yet rarely can 
they be trained to display more than the 
most meagre intelligence whereas humans 
such as Helen Keller and Laura Bridge- 
man tho completely deaf and blind, and 
in early youth dumb as well, can be 
trained to become brilliant thinkers and 
conversationalists. And moreover, we 
might further remind him, the human 
species succeeded without tutelage in ac- 
tualizing its potential intelligence even to 
the extent of developing powers of con- 
ceptual reasoning, of achieving complex 
and abstract ideas and of creating a 
civilization characterized by a high degree 
of culture. Wherein lay the particula 
advantage enabling that? 


Doubtless the physiologist might inter. 
vene here to offer an explanation of that 
mystery and inform us that throughout 
the whole animal kingdom there has been 
observed a distinct correlation between 


(2) Bostock, The Taming of Wild Animals—Cen- 
tury Co. 1913 : 
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intelligence and brain structure, that the 
degree of complexity of the cerebral cor- 
tex indicates the degree of intelligence as 
evidenced by behavior. And he might 
add that it was by virtue of “superior 
cerebral endowment that the human race 
proceeded from animalhood to civiliza- 
tion and achieved victory over environ- 
ment and ascendency over all other ani- 
mals”? ; 

To the validity of this argument of 
correlation, we should be inclined to a- 
gree for it is sustained by many facts: 
but the implications that the superior 
brain is the cause of that achievement 
rather than an accessory to it, is an as- 
sumption which we must here reject. If 
however we accept the theory of correla- 
tion as true, then we would have to ad- 
duce the proposition that since the brain 
of a horse or a dog is greatly inferior to 
man’s in the richness of its grooves and 
convolutions, then neither of these species 
can achieve or normally manifest the 
mentality of a human being. 

Now this theory of correlation is not 
universally accepted, nevertheless the 
probability of its approximate truth is 
well born out by the results of the re- 
searches of comparative psychology. “We 
know” writes W. F. Washburn in her 
classical work “The Animal Mind’* 
“that the mind of animals differs from 
the human mind and that this difference 
is partly a matter of complexity.” And 
again she writes “All of the experimental 
evidence indicates that even in the clever- 
est animals intellectual ability falls far 
short of that demonstrated by rather dull 
human beings.” Which then, are the 
cleverest animals? To answer this ques- 
tion we will collate the results of the evi- 
dence furnished by both the school of 
experiment and the school of observation, 


* Macmillan 8rd Edition, 1926 pp. 23314. 
(1) Master of Destiny—Frederick Tilney—Double- 
day Doran 1930. 
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and provisionally designate them, rating 
them in the approximate order of their 
general intelligence as follows:— First 
the primates, i. e.;— Gorilla, chimpanzee, 
orang, monkey. Second, certain of the 
higher mammals, i. e. the dog, elephant, 
racoon, wolf, fox, cat, seal,- beaver, wol- 
verine, rat, pig. But all the herbivorous 
animals (except the elephant) including 
the horse, cow, sheep, goat, deer, etc., are 
found both as individuals and as a class 
to rank far below all the other quad- 
rupeds, below the apes, the carnivora and 
even the rodents, revealing themselves as 
almost the stupidest of all the animals. 
The horse indeed is highly esteemed for 
certain emotional qualities, such as docil- 
ity and affection, yet in intelligence it is 
notably deficient. It cannot count beyond 
four and is probably color blind like most 
of the quadrupeds and therefor its world 
is a grey world in various degrees of 
Shade. Whether its mentality is one 
peculiar to its species and therefore fixed 
or is part of a principle of a Universal 
Consciousness having infinite potentiali- 
ties though at present limited by physical 
defects—whichever of these possibilities 
may be true, still in either case its be- 
havior indicates that it possesses a very 
simple intelligence. As to the results 
of one crucial test known as the “Multi- 
ple Choice”, wherein were employed as 
subjects several normal and defective men 
and boys, also several monkeys, dogs, 
cats and a horse, Washburn says “The 
fact may be noted for future reference 
that the behavior of the horse in this 
situation was stupider than that of any 
other of the subjects.” In fact the horse 
is regarded by those most familiar with 
it as well as by experimenters as only 
slightly more intelligent than the cow, 
and as a gauge of the intellect of this 
latter, we will cite a significant fact re- 
lated by Lloyd Morgan “A cow which 
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had lamented at being deprived of het 
calf, on having the stuffed skin of he: 
offspring given her, licked it with matera- 
al devotion until the hay stuffing pre- 
truded, when she calmly devoured the 
hay,’*—a very bizarre incident indeed 
which some .facetious pragmatist might 
claim really testified to the cow’s great 
intelligence in that she evidently believed 
in looking only on the bright side of 
things and in making the most of hex 
Opportunities. A more austere researcher 
however would regard it as confirmation 
of the probability that all animals are 
engrossed only in their own immediate 
sensations and have normally little re- 
flective power. “The ways in which in- 
stinctive actions are performed by ani- 
mals’’,’ (again I quote Washburn’s excel- 
lent work), indicates that ideas are not 
present as they would be to a human 
being’s consciousness. While ideas are 
very rare, yet we can im some cases pre- 
sent positive evidence of theit occurrence 
to some extent in the minds of the higher 
mammals. Nevertheless even in them 
ideas are hardly so far freed from con- 
nection with external stimuli that the ani- 
mals can shut out the world of. sense 
from their consciousness and dwell in a 
world of ideas.” 


One of the higher mammals is of 
‘course the dog. Now this animal is far 
more intelligent than the horse, yet he 
too seems subject to curious limitations. 
Terhune observes that on a cold day he 
might sit cowering before the dying em- 
bers on the hearth, and the idea would 
apparently never occur to him to select a 
stick from the wood-box and replenish the 
fire with it, for if the idea did occur to him 
there would be observed at least some 
abortive impulse to carry it out. Again 
a dog shut up in a box with food on the 


* Washburn Ibid p. 294. 
(1) Washburn Ibid pp. 294, 296, 347. 


outside shows no tendency to push down 
the latch which released him before. He 
will continue to make other and useless 
attempts until he hits upon the prope: 
solution—probably by accident. To him 
the latch is not a thing as it is to a man 

“The problem as_to how an animal 
analyzes its environment” writes Wash. 
burn “underlies all experiments in animal 
behavior.” Dogs, the psychologist tells 
us, do not analyze their environment in 
the same way as a man. They seem to 
depend solely upon memory images and 
when an object is facking in its usua! 
place in the environment, they may sub- 
consciously miss it, and instinctively de 
sire to replace it “to complete the pic- 
ture.” For instance, a dog when told to 
go and fetch a familiar sponge whict. 
has always been used to bale water out 
of a boat, might at once successfully do 
so. But while he could see that the boat 
was full of water, yet if he could nox 
find the sponge, he would not think of 
bringing an available bucket, even though 
he ought to see that a bucket would 
serve. He has not the capacity possessed 
by humans for “translating experience © 
This incapacity is evidently characteristi 
of all dogs—even of Lola the conversing 
dog—for Madam Kindermann records of 
her that her “thinking seems to be ai 
variance with her acts. ‘Thought there. 
fore,” she continues “can have little in 
fluence upon a dog’s behavior for—as 
has been the case of dogs of every kind 
from time immemorial—its actions are 
due to the excitement of the outer senses 
such as scent, taste and hearing, and any 
emotions are but the direct and inward 
continuation of those external sensations. 
Lola’s powers of reflection do not control 
her impulses or cure her faults. She will 
betray by the expression of her eyes that 
she understands certain commands but 
will seem incapable of translating them 
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into action often rushing about in excite- 
ment as if the proper motor centres did 
not respond to action of the cerebrum. 
Dogs” she continues ‘‘can learn to carry 
out instructions but this result has been 
achieved without their thought beiny 
actively involved. They may for instance 
be familiar with a certain road and may 
be commanded to proceed, basket in 
mouth, to the baker's. This they suc- 
cessfully accomplish through mere habit 
and sense impression. But through any 
attempt on our part to appeal to their 
brain we can achieve nothing worth 
mentioning or of distinctive value when 
it comes to educating a dog for any prac- 
tical service.” This is the verdict of Ma- 
dame Kindermann, the owner of Lola, one 
of the most engaging of the conversing 
animals. Her observation however that 
dogs in general are incapable of “acting 
out their ideas” would rather indicate to 
us that real ideas are only superficially 
present to their conscious minds. 


In short they have feelings and im- 
pulses but little reflective power. As a 
further illustration of this fact we wili 
cite the following incident also quoted 
from Lloyd Morgan. 


“Dr. Alex Hill’s fox terrier had been 
“taught” to open the side door of a large 
box by lifting a projecting latch when 
the door swung open. He was never 
allowed to find anything in the box, but 
was given a piece of biscuit from the 
hand. Then a warm -chop bone was put 
inside the box, which was placed in a 
courtyard so that the dog would pass it 
when no one was near, though he could 
be watched from a window. Details of 
the terrier’s behavior are given by Dr. 
Hill in Nature (47-558: April 1903). 
The net result was that the dog failed to 
apply at once his quite familiar experi 
ence of lifting the latch in the usual way. 


Here two situations were presented; first 
the box with people around and a piece 
of biscuit to be obtained from one of 
them by lifting the latch; secondly the 
box with no one near and a redolent chop 
bone inside. To us it is obvious enough 
that the lifted latch is the key to the de- 
velopment of both situations; we analyze 
them so as to. get the essential factor 
which matters. The dog apparently did 
not do so—he seemingly was incapable 
of this modest amount of analysis and 
abstraction.” + 


Now the most generally intelligent an1- 
mals in the world are the Simians—the 
Gorilla, Chimpanzee, Orang and Monkey 
—yet, even the brightest of these are only 
on a par with the “dullest humans”. 
Even when born in captivity or caught 
young and industriously educated, their 
normal performances in no way merits 
comparison with Black Bear's. 

“Experiments with monkeys disclose 
that they do not perceive what humans 
perceive; their visual images are less 
analyzed and the elements dominating 
those images are other than those which 
would dominate in our .own case. Al- 
though a monkey may for instance have 
been taught to discriminate between a red 
cross and a blue triangle, he cannot iden- 
tify the cross if its color is changed” 
(Washburn p. 243). Black Bear how- 
ever could identfy words, names, designs 
whether printed in red, blue or black. 

Experiments conducted on the orang- 
outang “Julius” by Prof. Yerkes of Yale 
University showed that his mental pro- 
cesses were slow: still he persistently en- 
deavored and often vainly in gaining some 
insight into the solutions of the problems 
presented to him. The tests proved that 
he was capable of some kind of thinking, 
his mental processes might possibly have 


(1) C. Lloyd Morman—Animal Inteiligence, En- 
eycl. Britt—llth Edn. Vol. 14 p. 682. 
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been described as rational, as he appeared 
to solve his problems ideationally. He 
was far superior to other monkeys in in- 
telligence, and indicated, as Tilsen re- 
marks, that the brain had ar length in 
the line of phylogenetic evolution at- 
tained the development necessary for the 
production of real ideas. When captured 
young the orang can be trained and 
taught to obey many words of com- 
mand.” 

More intelligent still are the chimpan- 
zees of whom Prof. W. KGéhler* records 
that they display considerable ingenuity 
in reaching for food baskets suspended 
over their heads by means of bamboo 
rods which they sometimes join together, 
and by piling several boxes one on top 
of another. But they each act individu- 
ally and appear to have no conception 
of mutual aid. From the higher human 
standards their achievements cannot be 
considered especially edifying. ‘‘Never- 
theless,” as Tilsen remarks, ‘‘the chimpan- 
zee has many sterling qualities, being a 
buoyant comedian and fun maker and 
also a most friendly creature and often 
an affectionate attachment exists between 
him and his keepers. It is interesting 
to note that the structure of his brain 
moreover resembles the human more than 
any other animal except the Gorilla’s.” 
Another chimpanzee named “Sally” was 
famous for her high degree of intelli- 
gence, and Romanes records that under 
training she acquired the ability to count 
as far as six or seven, indicating by 
means of straws the exact number de- 
manded. Tilsen who, like Romanes, is 
an ardent apostle of Darwinian Evolution 
also assures us that chimpanzees show 
human characteristics in being quite con- 
vivial: but when more abstruse problems 
are presented chimpanzees display their 


* “The Mentality of Apes. W. Kohler. 1915. 


limitations. Elaborate experiments with 
them were made by Kohts who reports 
that after great patience he succeeded in 
making one of them understand that he 
wished her to match samples with re- 
spect to form and color, but he never 
succeeded in getting her to associate any 
particular object with the sound of its 
name. (Washburn p. 245). In this re- 
spect the chimpanzee seems to be in- 
ferior to the dog, which can be trained 
to identify the meaning of many words 
giving evidence of an excellent associative 
intelligence. 


But a young gorilla called “John Dan- 
iel the First’ was probably the most in- 
telligent animal ever under observation. 
He was adopted when three years of age 
by an English lady, a Miss Cunningham, 
in whose home in London he lived for 
three years, manifesting the most exem- 
plary conduct. He was childlike, af- 
fectionate and gentle. He learned to 
turn on the water faucet for a drink and 
was always careful to turn it off again. He 
played games with both the children and 
the grown-ups, often manifesting a sense 
of humor. Once when Miss Cunningham 
was about to leave to attend a party, he 
tried to jump up on to her lap, but on 
being slightly reproved was so mortified 
that he cried like a baby. An instant 
later he seized a newspaper, unfolded it, 
laid it upon her lap and begged to be 
taken up. This act is considered the 
nearest approach to human conduct by 
any animal on record. Eventually ‘John 
Daniel the First” was brought to New 
York where he died and his handsome 
exterior now adorns the anthropoid col- 
lection of the American Museum of Na- 
tural History. 

Miss Cunningham later acquired ano- 
ther young gorilla which once visited 
New York and gave a tea party to some 
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scientists and behaved gravely enough 
until suddenly he burst into such playful 
diversions as hurling himself upon his 
guests and toppling them over in their 
chairs. 

The net result of all these intensive 
studies of animals has been to show that 
they possess a very rudimentary ability 
to reason out problems sufficiently for 
them to arrive at an insight into the so- 
lution. 

Prof. Yerkes also records his studies of 
another young gorilla named Congo? 
who gave indications of real insight into 
the problems with which she was con- 
fronted. She successfully responded to 
memory tests which hitherto had been 
successful only with men—was superior 
to the other apes in her ability to learn 
by ideas, experience, insight and under- 
standing’. ‘Tilsen adds “If any final es- 
timation is justified at this time, the go- 
rilla’s brain appears to be the most ad- 
vanced of all the apes and is, in fact, 
almost human” (p. 238). But Tilsen 
concludes that while the great apes mani- 
fest certain pronounced manlike tenden- 
cies and up to certain point they appear 
to be progressive, yet beyond it they do 
not go. “They were not equipped to 
reach the upper foot holds—or to gain 
the vast plateau on the top of the world. 
This last achievement remained for ano- 
ther, man, who being freed from many 
simian restrictions had already out- 
stripped the anthropoids (p. 239).”. Evi- 
dently then as Washburn remarked even 
“in the cleverest animals intellectual abil- 
ity falls far short of that demonstrated 
by rather dull human beings.” 

Washburn in commenting on the phe- 
nomena exhibited by the Elberfeld horses,* 
enumerates her reasons for stating that 
these phenomena could not be produced 


(1) The Mind of a Gorilla. 
* Washburn op. cit: p. 316. 
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by their normal intelligence: “Certain 
indications” she says “point clearly away 
from the possibility that the horses are 
really mathematical geniuses (1) They 
learn too quickly to allow of their under- 
standing. A gifted human being could 
not acquire so fast a real apprehension of 
mathematical relationships (2) They take 
no longer for hard problems than for 
easy ones. (3) They begin tapping with- 
out even glancing at the problem written 
on the board (4) The character of the 
mistakes they make is not that of the 
mistakes of a real calculator; very com- 
mon errors are reversal of figures, or 
mistakes of a single unit, errors which 
might easily be made if the feet were 
confused in the tapping, or if the tapping 
stopped a little too soon or too late.” 

Now if the horse exhibits normally 
an intelligence far below that of the an- 
thropoids which are equal only to the 
dullest humans then assuredly we must 
conclude that Black Bear’s cerebral con- 
sciousness does not elaborate the recon- 
dite ideas which he expresses and that 
when he plucks letters from a rack he 
has no appreciation of the words which 
the letters spell, or of the ideas which 
the words symbolize. 

Since however the ideas proceed from 
him independently of any prompting by 
people visibly present, then the probabil- 
ity is that he is impelled by a conscious- 
ness other than that of his own normal 
mind. Now whether that consciousness 
is some area of his subconscious self or 
of a mysterious external agent who 
through control of his motor centres di- 
rects the phenomena is a problem which 
we hope presently to discuss in these 
pages. 

Finally, then, as evidence that the cere- 
bral consciousness of conversing animals 
is not implicated in the answers, there are 
two very significant instances reported 
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from abroad where replies were given 
automatically while attention was focussed 
elsewhere just as often occurs in auto- 
matic writing. When Lola was receiving 
her first instruction in units and deci- 
mals, she appeared to pay no attention 
to the lesson but to be absorbed gnawing 
the leg of a chair. Yet immediately 
afterwards she rapped out the correct 
answer to a problem employing decimals. 

Again Prof. G. C. Ferrari of the Uni- 
versity of Bologna has testified that Mu- 
hamed, while preoccupied with reaching 
around for and nibbling a salad leaf, 
suddenly rapped three times with his 
hoof in automatic response evidently to 
a signal made by an associate who held 
up three fingers of one hand, the signal 
however being intended only for Pro- 
fessor Ferrari but not visible to the horse. 
Ferrari concludes that “certainly this 
time at least the animal seemed to per- 
form an automatic action,’ and Dr. Wil- 
liam Mackenzie commenting upon these 
two incidents states:— “To me that leg 
of the chair is exactly on a par with the 
salad leaf; the dog did not pay the slight- 
est attention to the lesson but replied 
without the help of intelligent attention 
on its part and in a sublimal way, like 
the unconscious instrument of a psychic 
automatism, by the use of an intelligence 
which was not its own.’ 

The conclusion we have arrived at— 
that conversing animals do not con- 
sciously elaborate or understand the ideas 
they express—is also that of many investi- 
gators both in Europe and America. 
Mons. Caesar de Vesme of Paris, the 


(1) Lola—Kindermann--p. 24. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1920 


(2) Lola p. 184. 


well-known author and student of psy- 
chical research who conducted many ex- 
periments both at Elberfeld and Mann- 
heim and is now contributing an excellent 
series of articles on the subject in “Psy- 
chica’, expresses his conviction that the 
cause of the phenomena must be sought 
for in the subconsciousness. Dr. William 
Mackenzie, of Genoa, who has made an 
intensive study of Rolf, regards the phe- 
nomena as possible mediumistic, giving 
that term a connotation to which we 
would apply rather the term psychic. 

Others who are convinced for one 
reason or angther that the conscious mind 
proper to the animal is not involved 
are, in Europe,: Professors Ziegler, 
Ferrari, Morselli, and Messrs. Ernest 
Bozzano and Maurice Maeterlinck; and, 
in America: Dr. William MacDougall, 
Mr. Hereward Carrington, and Mr. Bligh 
Bond. 

As I have already written,* ‘Black 
Bear is not merely an automaton, for he 
often tinges the product according to the 
color of his own momentary views, emo- 
tions and desires.” But this coloring due 
to his instinctive mind is of course ex- 
pressed by means of letters plucked from 
the rack—mere symbols, the significance 
of which he does not understand, and 
which therefore must be employed by a 
consciousness other than his own, whe- 
ther interior or exterior, but at least en 
rapport with his. This mysterious acti- 
vating intelligence must, of course, be 
thoroughly aware of all that transpires 
in the pony’s normal mind—and thus is 
able by means of the proper symbols to 
give it expression. 


* Psychic Science Quarterly. London, October, 1928. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


FROM THE ENGLISH AND CONTINTENTAL PRESS, ETC. 


An interesting departure was made in 
the lecture series held by the RATIONALIST 
Press AssociATION (Edinburgh branch) 
recently, when an address on “A Near 
View of Psychic Phenomena” was given 
by Mr. G. L. N. Hadden in the Odd- 
fellows’ Hall, Edinburgh. The speaker 
gave a survey of 60 direct voice ex- 
periments held in Edinburgh. At these 
experiments, he said, as many as 14 dif- 
ferent voices might be heard at one 
séance, and the medium heard speaking 
simultaneously with “‘spirit’’ voices com- 
ing from an aluminium trumpet which 
floated in the air. Some forty persons 
had witnessed some or all of these phe- 
and business men. These observers in- 
cluded hard-headed men who were by 
no means Spiritualists, but on no oc- 
casions differed as to the cause. 

* 

Mrs. Hinchliffe, widow of the airman, 
Captain W. G. R. Hinchliffe has re- 
lated her experiences to English au- 
diences. We quote the following sum- 
mary from the Newcastle Journal for 
25 Nov. 1931. 

Captain Hinchliffe, it will be recalled, 
commenced an Atlantic flight, accom- 
panied by the Hon. Elsie Mackay, on 
March 13, 1928, and both perished in 
the attempt. 

Mrs. Hinchliffe related how, following 
her husband’s death, she first became in- 
terested in Spiritualism, deciding to probe 
the matter thoroughly after letters had 
nomena, including scientific, professional, 
reached her from a Spiritualist med- 
ium and the late Sir A. Conan Doyle, 
relating to communications from the 


late Captain Hinchliffe. 

“This woman medium was absolutely 
unknown to me,’ she said, “but even 
after she had shown me messages from 
my husband I thought it might be im- 
agination, the sub-conscious mind, or tele- 
pathy. I said I would not believe, until I 
had communicated with my husband and 
he had told me something only he knew. 

“On May 22, 1928, I had a sitting 
with a trance medium, and he described 
things about my husband which he could 
not possibly have known beforehand. He 
also described my husband’s flight. 

“He said: ‘We got right into the force 
of a storm, and broke a strut. The en- 
gine was missing, and I knew at midnight 
it would be impossible to reach America. 
I thought of the Leeward Islands, and 
changed my course, hoping to get out 
of the storm. 

““At 3 a.m. she came down on the 
water within sight of land. I hoped the 
tide would carry us on to the rocks. I 
was between 400 and 500 miles out of 
my intended course to America. I ho 
parts of the machine will be found’.” 

The speaker explained that when her 
husband referred to the Leeward Islands 
he really meant the islands to the lee- 
ward of the machine, and these were the 
Azores. 


Curious PLEA IN A FRENCH MARITAL 
CouRT 

The “People” a prominent London 


weekly for Nov. 23, 1931 reports the fol- 
lowing from its Paris correspondent: 
Paris, Saturday. 


When the “reconciliation” stage of a 
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divorce suit listed in the Paris Courts 
was reached to-day, even the judge was 
surprised to learn that the “co-respon- 
dent,” in the strict technical sense, is a 
dead man, none other than Rudolph 
Valentino, the famous film star, or alter- 
natively his spirit, for there is no sug- 
gestion that the “erring” wife had ever 
met Valentino in the flesh. 


The husband, who can only be re- 
ferred to as “Monsieur Untel’” for the 
present, alleges that for some time past 
his wife has been in the habit of holding 
amorous conversations in her sleep with 
Valentino and other famous film actors, 
and that recently she carried her passion 
a stage further by getting into touch 
with a small society which organises 
Spiritualist séances designed to put ad- 
mirers into touch with the spirit of the 
dead artist. 


DICTAPHONE EVIDENCE 


Acting on the advice of his lawyers, 
the husband had made dictaphone and 
gramophone records on his wife’s talk in 
her sleep, and these are offered as part 
of the case against her. 

There are also witnesses who say that 
at the Spiritualist séances the wife gets 
into a trance state in which she gives 
herself over to passionate protests of her 
devotion to the spirit of the dead star. 


The husband contends that these de- 
monstrations on the part of his wife 
convince him that she has no longer any 
affection for him, and they have destroyed 
entirely his chances of happiness with 
her. 

The wife replies that she is not con- 
scious of this interest in Valentino and 
the other stars, and that she still loves 
her husband. 

The Judge tried in vain to reconcile 
the couple, and the case now goes on the 
list for trial. 
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INTEREST 


An incident relating to the late Sir 
Henry Segrave is quoted by Mr. Hannen 
Swaffer. Our account is from a Bourne- 
mouth paper for 19th Nov. 

Sir Henry Segrave used to visit Mr. 
Swaffer’s flat, and always showed a keen 
interest in an electric lamp fitted above 
the bed in the bedroom. Just after his 
death, Mr. Swaffer averred, the electric 
bulb was removed from the bracket and 
placed in the fireplace—by psychic agency. 
What was more, a newspaper which con- 
tained a posthumous article of Sir Henry 
Segrave was removed by similar means 
from the dining room to the bedroom— 
this to establish a clue to the identity of 
the spiritual entity. 

* 
RELIGION AND THE NEW KNOWLEDGE 

At Hove (Brighton) Town Hall on 
the evening of the 15th October last, 
Sir Oliver Lodge delivered the fourth 
and last of a series of lectures on Science 
and Religion; the Bishop of Chichester 
being the Chairman. 

“Religion and the New Knowledge” 
was the title of Sir Oliver’s lecture. He 
began with a brilliant exposition of those 
recent discoveries respecting the origin 
of the universe and the constitution of 
matter which have worked such a tre- 
mendous revolution in human thought. 
The function of matter, he said, was 
demonstrative. It was not so important 
as we thought it was. It was only im- 
portant to us because without it we 
should be unaware of what was going 
on. We did not see life or mind directly: 
we only studied them by the behaviour 
of an organism which was animated by 
them. Matter seemed to have an 
ephemeral purpose: it wore out and de- 
cayed and ceased to be useful: then we 
discarded it. It was never part of our- 
selves. It was the instrument we used 
for manifestation. “What life and mind 
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are,” he continued, “I don’t pretend to 
know, but they are not functions of mat- 
ter. 

LIFE AND MIND 

“We employ matter in the exercise of 
our functions at present, but there is 
every reason to know that we ourselves 
continue to operate apart from matter, 
and that the destruction of the material 
organism only interferes with our manner 
of manifestation. The universe seems to 
me a great reservoir of life and mind. 
It will continue long after the material 
universe has run down, if its fate is to 
run down: I don’t myself believe that 
that is its fate. The region of science 
is not concerned with the highest en- 
tities of which we have some poor ap- 
prehension in ourselves. We have to 
trust our instincts and intuitions. 

“We infer those higher entities in 
human beings, but the spiritual or cosmic 
existence is not limited to human beings. 
There are many entities which give no 
sign of their existence and yet can oper- 
ate in the physical universe.” 

Answering the question, why religion 
was not brought more into science, Sir 
Oliver said the reason was that it would 
be shirking the issue. It would be jump- 
ing the intermediate steps. The business 
of scientific inquiry was to ferret out the 
details of the mechanism. Science probed 
and investigated: religion accepted and 
worshipped. There was room for both, 
but if they attempted to mix them there 
would be confusion. 

SOME 1,900 YEARS AGO 

Defining, however, his attitude to- 
wards the Christian religion in the light 
of what he had said, Sir Oliver said: 
“Our belief is that there was one Per- 
sonality, who chose to become incarnate 
in matter some 1,900 years ago for the 
purpose, partly, perhaps, of acquiring ex- 
perience of that state of existence, but 
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mainly for the sake of helping those who 
thus became His brethren, and who lived 
such a life that the very matter of His 
body became on a certain occasion trans- 
figured and shone with an unearthly light. 
We are also taught, and some of us be- 
lieve, that when by the priests and ortho- 
dox people of his day he was put to 
death, his body was so transfused with 
the Spirit which had animated it, that it 
dematerialized and left the tomb empty. 
There is nothing in that which seems to 
me impossible or incompatible with the 
line of future discoveries. It seems to 
me that His case was an exhibition of 
what in time may happen to many. It 
seems to me that in time our bodies may 
become dematerialized, and that burial 
and cremation shall no longer be neces- 
sary. 

Dr. Barnes, the Episcopal Bishop of 
Birmingham (England) is quoted by the 
Catholic Herald for the 14th Nov. 1931 as 
remarking in a recent sermon that, as 
regards the immortality of the souls of 
the righteous: 

“With our recent enlargements of 
knowledge, our doubts and difficulties 
have become many.” 

He is further quoted as asking how 
man could differ from the beasts seeing 
that his constitution 

“seemed to eliminate the idea that 
any element of his personality could 
survive bodily death. And yet I per- 
sonally hold that any such conclusion 
is to be rejected. Man, as it seems to 
me is potentially immortal... . . In 
some other realm I am forced to as- 
sume that all that is of value in his 
personality will endure.” 

Who cares nowadays for the deliver- 
ance of merely personal opinions on the 
part of any individual, however highly 
placed? “Of course’, says the writer of 
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this report, “he shows his absolute lack 
of philosophical training.” We might 
add also that he shows a disdain of any 
scientific enquiry. The article proceeds: 
“and, strangest of all, he affirms in a 
rather magisterial tone, his own opinion, 
as if that, except for himself, were of the 
very smallest account. 

“Why should he ‘be forced to assume 
that all that is of value in (man’s) per- 
sonality will survive death’? Is his as- 
sumption of any more weight than that 
of Sir Arthur Keith, for example, who 
finds himself ‘forced to assume’ the 
precise opposite? It would be interesting 
to know how a personality, which is a 
simple and indivisible entity, can have a 
part that is valuable, and a part that is 
the contrary. The last thing we have 
the right to do is to judge any man as 
being in bad faith; but Dr. Barnes holds 
an official position in which he is bound 
to teach with authority Credo in... . 
vitam aeternam, as absolute truth, not as 
personal opinion. If he cannot do this 
in his conscience, the road is open to 
him as to any honest man. It seems not 
inappropriate to quote yet again the 
popular ‘limerick’:— 

“His Lordship the Bishop of Birming- 

ham 

Says doctrines, and all that’s concern- 

ing ‘em, 
Are myths of past ages; 
But bishops get wages— 
My lord, are you worthily earning 
‘em?’ ” 

It is doubtless true that a busy diocesan 
bishop has no time for reading or for 
philosophic reflection. His business is 
pastoral visitation, Committee work and 
finance. He should leave to those who 
are qualified by knowledge and special 
training the solution of problems of the 
after-life, unless he feels he has some 


definite contribution to offer. Until he 
has something solid to go upon, he had 
better stick to his creed, which is after 
all, his warrant for the exercise of his 
profession. 

THE DREAM OF BisHoP LANYI 

The following remarkable war-vision 
was quoted from Hungarian papers in 
the New York Times for the 18th Oct., 
in connection with the death of Bishop 
Lanyi at Buda-Pesth on the 1st Oct. It 
is held by some to be one of the most 
remarkable ‘war-visions’ on record. 

On June 28, 1914, Bishop Lanyi awoke 
at 3.30 A.M. from a dream which was 
so vivid and to him so horrifying that 
he immediately sat down at his desk to 
record it and then, rosary in hand, 
dropped on his knees in prayer, where 
he was found by his servant at 5.30 A.M. 

The Bishop wrote that he had dreamed 
he was opening his letters at his desk. 
Among them he found an envelope with 
heavy black borders addressed to him in 
the handwriting of the heir to the Austro- 
Hungarian throne, the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand. At the head of the letter, in 
bright blue, was a sketch of a street scene 
showing the Archduke seated with his 
wife in a motorcar; opposite to them 
was a General, and beside the chauffeur 
sat an officer. From the crowd lining 
the streets, two youths had stepped for- 
watd and were firing at the imperial 
car. The text of the letter ran: 

“This is to tell you that I have been 
killed today in Sarajevo with my wife. 
We were the victims of a political 
murder. We beg you to remember us 
in your prayers and masses. We beg 
you to care for our poor children in 
the future as you have so far always 
done.” 


FRANCIS FERDINAND Archduke. 
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The Bishop’s dream was so vivid that 
he was even able to reproduce the cali- 
graphy of the Archduke in respect of 
certain letters. He sent a servant to fetch 
his mother and a visitor that they might 
assist at a mass for the Archduke and 
Archduchess. All day he sat nervously 
awaiting news, and exactly twelve hours 
later, at 3.30 P.M., he received a tele- 
gram from Vienna saying that the im- 
perial pair had been assassinated at 
Sarajevo. That same afternoon he made 
another copy of the letter and a sketch 
of the scene as it had been depicted on 
the “dream letter” and had it certified 
by witnesses. It agreed exactly with 
actual press photographs received subse- 
quently. 
ee 


At the last annual meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, the session on Sept 29th was 


devoted to the topic of the Evolution of 
the Universe. Sir James Jeans opened the 
debate, and put forward his theory of a 
cosmic expansion, the gradual conver- 
sion of matter into energy, and energy 
into mere spatial magnitude. Such an 
universe, as he admits, is destined to go 
on changing—swelling in size yet never 
attaining either complete dissolution or 
truly infinite size. “Even the most con- 
firmed optimist could not claim that any 
of the possible lines of development or 
final ends is of a particularly exhilarating 
nature, and the most consoling thought 
I can offer is that when the worst comes 
to the worst we shall none of us be there 
to see.” 


Small wonder that such views meet 
with resistance from some of his learned 
colleagues. But the mere study of phy- 


sical process in the cosmos can never be 
the highroad to a real understanding. 
How shall we judge of truth from its 
ever-mutable symbols? 


Following him in the debate comes 
that bright star in the firmament of 
thought, Bishop Barnes of Birmingham. 
Doubtless his academical hearers will 
have listened to him with all the re- 
spect befitting the representative of the 
National Church, but we think their pa- 
tience must have been a little strained 


when they gave ear to such 5 cera 
as the following: 


“I have no doubt that there are many 
other inhabited worlds and that on some 
of them beings exist who are immeasutr- 
ably beyond our mental level. We should 
be rash to deny that they can use radia- 
tion so penetrating as to convey messages 
to the earth. Probably such messages 
now come. 


“When they are first made intelligible 
a new era in the history of humanity will 
begin. At the beginning of the era the 
Opposition between those who welcome 
the new knowledge and those who deem 
it dangerously subversive will doubtless 
lead to a world war. But the survivors, 
when they extricate themselves from the 
consequences of the peace treaty, will 
begin what we may correctly term a 


strenuous correspondence course. I should. 


like to be living then. We might get a 
true understanding of the evolution of 
the universe.” 


Dr. Barnes outlined the theory of the 
evolution of the universe. Collisions be- 
tween the suns in the various universes 
had taken place, and so planetary sys- 
tems had been born. Ours was quite 
possibly one of the youngest planetary 
systems. On the cooling earth primitive 
forms of life appeared at least a thou- 
sand million years ago, and gradually 
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by a slow evolution more highly de- 
veloped living organisms arose. Finally, 
about a million years ago, submen e- 
merged from a group of anthropoid apes. 

It was fairly certain that our space was 
finite, though unbounded. Infinite space 
was simply a scandal to human thought. 

Let them accept that the primal mist 
that filled all space in the beginning ag- 
gregated into masses of roughly equal 
size in a finite universe, and that they 
began to condense and revolve. Out of 
condensation and rotation came the uni- 
verse of thousands of millions of stars 
with which space was strewn. 

PUZZLE OF THE PLANETS 

It was when they came to the forma- 
tion of planetary systems that he felt es- 
pecially uneasy. If the current theory of 
collisions be true, planetary systems must 
be rare, and therefore consciousness as 
we knew and possessed it was rare. 

“We are then apparently forced to con- 
clude that the universe was not created 
with the primary object of producing be- 
ings in whom mind should lead to spirit- 
ual excellence.” 

Sir Oliver Lodge’s contribution, which 
ends the debate, leaves a better flavor in 
the mouth. We give the summary which 
appeared in the Daily Telegraph (Lon- 
don) for Sept. 30th. 1931. 

THE GUIDING HAND 

Sir Oliver Lodge, summing up the dis- 
cussion, said that Sir James Jeans’s theory 
did not account for “us.” 

“Here we are, life and mitid,” said 
Sir Oliver. “Physics does not account 
for that. All the arguments to-day have 
been on the assumption that the universe 
is simply a chemical and physical pro- 
cess. Physicists tell us we are living on 
the ashheap of a world which is just 
the remains of what has been a conflagra- 
tion and is now settled down to sobriety 


and stupidity, and that that ash has 


given rise to life as a kind of disease 
afflicting matter in its old age. We must 
remember, however, that the data are 
purely physical data.” 

We should realise that the universe 
was not solely inorganic. Some of the 
matter was animated. 

A mathematician, given sufficient data, 
could predict every ripple and every line 
of foam on a bench; but the splash of a 
fish, the ripples of a boat, would put his 
calculations out. 

“So I venture to think that before we 
can philosophise upon such a theme as 
the ultimate fate of the universe we must 
be able to take everything into account 
and philosophise with a very wide and 
comprehensive knowledge of reality.” 

It was doubtless instructive to learn 
from high and competent authorities 
what the unadulterated—or, rather, un- 
vivified—laws of physics applied to the 
universe would lead to. We were faced 
with a steady running down or degrada- 
tion of energy to a predetermined end, 
without hope of novelty introduced at 
any stage of the process, all settled and 
dull events just going through the hollow 
form of taking place. 

“But it is all on the assumption that 
there is nothing or no one to wind it 
up or to guide it to some nobler end. 
Guidance has only recently intruded it- 
self into the scheme of physics, but al- 
ready there are guiding waves which 
determine the path of a particle of 
matter. 

“And what the significance of those 
guiding waves may be, whether they have 
any connection with the observed phe- 
nomena we know of life and mind, is 
at present an unanswered question. 

“To philosophise from a_ restricted 
point of view is interesting enough, but 
it is not conclusive. It does not fully 


account for the state of the world to- 
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day, nor can it be depended upon to 


formulate its course tomorrow. 


“The Association is now beginning a 
new century, and we have turned our at- 
tention from matter to space. If we be- 


gin to attend to space properly we shall 
find it is not only lumps of matter that 
we find, but life and mind; you will find 
intelligence, you will find mind through- 
out space. That is what I think we are 
going to do.” 


* K * 


WAR AS AN AGENT IN SPIRITUAL 
EVOLUTION 


By EDWARD RUSSELL EVANS 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is dead. His 
death brings to the fore the alleged 
truths and facts of Spiritualism, for 
which he so stoutly and ingeniously con- 
tended during the last eleven years of 
his eventful life. He turned his back on 
a literary career that brought him riches 
and honor; and devoted himself to a 
much derided pursuit, the study and ex- 

unding of Spiritualism. Many thou- 
sands of dollars from his own fortune 
were expended in this pursuit. To an As- 
sociated Press correspondent, he solemnly 
stated, “I pledge my honor that spirit- 
ualism is true, and I know that it is in- 
finitely more important than literature, 
art, politics, or anything else in the 
world.” 

In the great War, Sir Arthur lost his 
son, Kingsley. This loss, and unnum- 
bered similar losses, led the brilliant 
author of the Sherlock Holmes stories to 
study the problem of continuity of life, 
and to make this study his main occupa- 
tion. 

The student of history is aware that 
war is invariably accompanied by psycho- 
logical changes of drastic character, and 
these changes are very likely to be in the 
domain of religion. The last war is cer- 


tainly no exception. And among these 


transformations is an altered conception 
of what is involved in death. 


Ponder Bible history, and observe how 
a similar change is reflected there: The 
Old Testament has very little to say 
about immortality. A flash of inspired 
insight here and there points to life after 
death, but that is all. The Old Testa- 
ment was closed with the Book of Dan- 
iel, whose date is conceded to be about 
165 B.C., the Maccabean period. The 
Bible maintains absolute silence concern- 
ing the history of the Jews, and of Jew- 
ish thought, from that date, 165, until 
the birth of our Lord. But, during this 
period of canonical silence, a mighty 
progress of faith is clearly indicated; 
for, when Jesus began his ministry, we 
find fixed doctrines and amplified ideas 
about the life beyond the grave. These 
conceptions had, in his time, become a 
sign of orthodoxy among the Jews; and 
they divided the conservative Pharisees 
from the very heterodox Sadducees. Are 
we left entirely in the dark as to how 
this change—so important and so revolu- 
tionary—came about? No, fortunately 
not. 

The profuse apocalyptic literature that 
has come down to us—like the Book of 
Enoch, the Book of Jubilees; also the 
apocryphal literature, as Second Macca- 
bees, much of it dating from 200 B.C., 
down to the Christian Era (indeed, some 
of it extends well into the Christian Era) 
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—this literature reveals very much con- 
cerning the progress in Hebrew belief 
about life hereafter. Read, for example, 
in Second Maccabees, that account, name- 
lessly horrible, and yet gloriously trium- 
phant, of the martyrdom of the seven 
brethren, and of their mother’s radiant 
faith in immortality. 

Now from a study of this literature,— 
writings voluminous, composite, complex, 
requiring for their adequate study that a 
scholar have as many lives as the pro- 
verbial cat—we find that something like 
this took place: Religiously minded peo- 
ple, at a time when Hebrew conceptions 
of immortality were exceedingly vague, 
much like those of the ancient Greeks, 
practically non-existent, began to reflect 
on the martyrdoms and other sufferings 
of God's people in defense of their pre- 
cious faith; and the question was raised 
with increasing frequency and earnest- 
ness, ‘Can a just Jehovah permit those 
that have died in defense of His honor 
to pass out of existence? Must He not 
preserve them and reward them? Also, 
must He not continue the existence of 
their wicked persecutors in order to pun- 
ish them for their crimes?’ Thus a belief 
in continuity of life took shape by de- 
grees; it increased in general outline and 
in detail; it was elaborated with all 
pharisaic loyalty to theological embellish- 
ment; until, by the beginning of the 
Christian dispensation, there was an es- 
chatological teaching that was labyrin- 
thine,—not to say bewildering. A mighty 
change thus took place between 165 B.C. 
and the year 1 A.D. Of course, long be- 
fore 165 B.C., there were believers, 
among the Jews, in life after death. But, 
the point here made is, that this belief 
took a fresh start during and after 
the Maccabean period, and advanced 
marvellously, both in the content of the 
belief itself, and in its appeal to an ever 
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increasing number of people. From be- 
ing an obscure object of groping faith, 
it became an elaborated belief. From be- 
ing the priceless spiritual possession of 
a comparative few, it became the consola- 
tion and joy of very many. 

There are some who claim that 
an analogous transformation of belief 
concerning the status of the so-called 
dead has been going on during the last 
fifteen years, and that this change has 
been mightily accelerated by the War; 
that it is one psychological issue of the 
War. The general Protestant belief has 
been that death has determined everlast- 
ing states and conditions for the soul of 
man. John Newton's old hymn expresses 
the essence of this belief: 

“While with ceaseless course the sun 
Hasted thro’ the former year, 
Many souls their race have run, 
Never more to meet us here: 

Fixed in an eternal state, 

They have done with all below; 
We a little longer wait, 

But how little, none can know.” 

Observe particularly two expressions: 
“Fixed” (eternally) and, “done with all 
below.” That the dead are hopelessly 
“fixed” has been contested in the Christian 
Church by many, beginning as far back 
as Origen (born 185 A:D.), the most 
famous Christian writer and teacher of 
the third century, and continuing to the 
present. But, that those called dead 
“have done with all below” has been most 
generally accepted by all classes of be- 
lievers, at all times, down to comparative- 
ly recent days. And yet from the era of 
the judges in Israel, thro’ the times of 
the prophets, kings and priests, on into 
New Testament history, and down to 
this very hour, may be clearly traced a 
conviction, shared by a greater or less 
number, according to the time and the 
place, that the dead not only are alive, 
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but that they may have, and on occasion 
do have, relations with mortals. 

In the New Testament, notably in the 
Epistles of St. Paul, both bad and good 
spirits are recognized as influencing men, 
as important factors in their lives. For 
example, the apostle employes a very 
striking utterance in Ephesians 6, where 
he affirms that our wrestling is not 
against flesh and blood, but against the 
spirit forces of wickedness; and he even 
adds the astounding information that 
these spiritual hosts of wickedness are in 
the heavens! (A conception possibly bor- 
rowed from the Book of Enoch, with 
which, doubtless, the university-man, 
Paul, was well acquainted.) No wonder 
that mortals need “the whole armour of 
God” in fighting such opponents. 

Now whether the early Church re- 
garded the spirits as former mortals, or 
as a kind of angel or demon that never 
was in the flesh, or—as sometimes one 
and sometimes the other—is not clear. 
But, it is unmistakeably clear that the 
early Church fully believed that spirit- 
beings, both good and bad, mingled in 
the affairs of man; and that the discern- 
ing between good and bad was a “gift” 
of God. St. Paul, in the midst of the 
shipwreck, asserts that a messenger of 
God stood by him in the night. Whether 
this messenger was once a human or not, 
or whether it was a phantasm of one 
then actually alive, does not appear. At 
any rate, the apostle, at various crises in 
his dramatic life, seemed to be under 
spirit guidance, and such guidance came 
in the form of a vision. 

On what other basis can we account 
for Joan of Arc and her ‘“‘voices’’? Here 
is a consummate miracle of history, that 
a peasant maiden in her teens, under 
guidance of ‘voices’, should lead the 
nitherto defeated soldiers of France 
against the mighty hosts of Britain, and 
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conquer them. The “demon” of Socrates 
guided him in all things to the hour of 
his martyrdom. The biographer of 
Catherine of Siena points to the same 
truth; so does that of William Blake, 
artist and poet. Wordsworth sang, 
“Heaven lies about us in our infancy.” 
Possibly, just possibly, we may permissi- 
bly leave off from this line, “in our 
infancy’, and say, “Heaven lies about 
us.” Indeed, some poet has declared, 
“The spirit-world around this world of 
sense floats like an atmosphere.” — 

Some of the most noted divines have, 
at various times, boldly declared their 
belief in the nearness of the so-called 
dead, or, at least, some dead. Of course, 
every student knows more or less of 
Swedenborg’s teachings and professed ex- 
periences. John Bunyan asserted that he 
beheld visions, heard voices, and was 
even touched by invisible hands. John 
Wesley, father of Methodism, concern- 
ing whom it is fittingly said, that, in 
England of the 18th century, ‘‘no single 
figure influenced so many minds, no 
single voice touched so many hearts’”— 
John Wesley had this belief. In one of 
the earlier editions of his works, we read 
his cogent comment on the opponents 
of this belief: He affirms that they are 
“in direct opposition not only to the 
Bible but to the suffrage of the wisest 
and best of men in all ages and nations. 
They well know, on the other hand, 
that if but one account of the intercourse 
of men with separate (i.e. separate from 
the body) spirits be admitted, their whole 
castle in the air (Deism, Atheism, Mater- 
ialism) falls to the ground.” And Rev. 
Adam Clarke, D.D., author of the fam- 
ous ‘“‘Clarke’s Bible Commentaries”, eager- 
ly read by our fathers—himself a dis- 
ciple of Wesley's, writes, ‘I believe there 
is a supernatural and spiritual world in 
which spirits, both good and bad, live in 
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a state of consciousness. I believe that 
any of these spirits may, according to 
the order of God, in the laws of their 
place of residence, have intercourse with 
this world and become visible to mor- 
tals.” 

But, to come to times nearer our own 
day. Henry Ward Beecher is on record 
as saying: ‘‘It is generally admitted from 
the very beginning of things, this world 
has been open to the influence of spirits. 
That false notions have arisen, during 
all ages, concerning this spiritual doc- 
trine, does not prove its fallacy by any 
means. If you have a sense of personal 
communication with the spirit world, be- 
lieve that God has found you.” 

Gladstone accepted honorary member- 
ship in the English Society of Psychical 
Research, and made the astonishing state- 
ment, ‘“This is the most important work 
that is being done in the world,—by far 
the most important.” Gladstone was not 
the only English Prime Minister vitally 
interested in this investigation. Right 
Hon. A. J. Balfour was originally vice- 
president, and later became president, of 
the English Society of Psychical Research. 
Tennyson; also the great painters, G. F. 
Watts and Lord Leighton; also famous 
writers, as Ruskin and R. L. Stevenson, 
were supporters of the Society. Whether 
these people mentioned as connected with 
the Society were believers in spirit pre- 
sence and communication, the writer does 
not know. But the late Archbishop of 


Canterbury, Edward Benson, D.D., is on ° 


record as “convinced of the genuineness 
of certain super-normal phenomena which 
he himself had witnessed.” The illus- 


trious German philosopher, Fichte, wrote: 
“Nothwithstanding my age and my ex- 
emption from the controversies of the 
day, I feel it my duty to bear testimony 
to the great fact of spirit presence. No 
one should keep silent.” 


The literary classic to date on this 
whole subject is the monumental work 
of F. W. H. Myers, “Human Personality 
and the Survival of Bodily Death.” Parts 
of it read with as much painful strug- 
gling as “Kant’s Critique of the Pure. 
Reason.” 

We have mentioned noted clergyman, 
scholars, artists, statesmen, and literary 
men, as believing in the possible nearness 
of the dead. It is interesting that they 
do, yet not very convincing; significant, 
yet not satisfying. What is needed for 
educated and astute minds is the testi- 
mony of first class scientists, men of 
transcontinental fame, who have for 
many years brought their genius and 
their knowledge, their experience and 
their opportunities, to the most pains- 
taking investigation possible of all avail- 
able phenomena. There are many such 
scientists. They confess that they began in- 
vestigation with the strong prejudice of 
a purely materialistic philosophy. But 
the weight of irrefutable evidence forced 
them to a conviction of the survival of 
bodily death, and the possibility of in- 
tercourse with discarnate intelligences. 

But, you ask, why all this research? 
Of what practical value are all these in- 
vestigations even if they prove their main 
contention? The answer is, for those 
who are so positive in their belief regard- 
ing continuity of life beyond the grave 
that no personal experience can possibly 
shake it, if such persons exist, all this is 
of no value so far as proof of man’s 
deathlessness alone is concerned. Yet. 
even in their case, if they have loved 
ones in the Beyond, it may be a source 
of unspeakable comfort to know and 
actually to feel that these dear ones are 
around them, in the home, helping them, 
by suggestion at least, in a thousand 
avenues of tender ministry. 

The output of books on Psychic Phe- 
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nomena is amazing. It was so up to 
fifteen years ago. But since then, or 
ever since the War in Europe began, the 
publication has increased with leaps and 
bounds. In America alone, more than 
one hundred scholarly books on the sub- 
ject have appeared since 1914, and librar- 
ians report an increasing call for such. 

The number of magazine articles, 
pamphlets, etc. is legion. What the 
figures for England are, we cannot say; 
but they are many times larger. 

What does all this mean? Why, this, 
in part, at least: That, just as those that 
lost their loved ones in the Maccabean 
War came to believe that the ones they 
held so dear could not have passed out 
of existence altogether, after having died 
in a cause so noble; so today rapidly in- 
creasing numbers of the thousands that 
yielded up their beloved in this last War 
are coming to realize, not only that the 
beloved still live, but also that they can- 
not be entirely out of sympathetic and 
even helpful relations with those that 
were so dear to them in the flesh. “We 
are compassed about with so great a 
cloud of witnesses.” Hence this absolute- 
ly unprecedented demand for such books 

President Wilson delivered a notable 
Memorial Day address, May 30, 1919, 
at Suresnes Cemetery, near Paris. The 
following paragraph is worthy of men- 
tion: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, we all believe, 
I hope, that the ‘spirits of these men ate 
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not buried with their bones. Their spirits 
live. I hope—I believe—that their 
Spirits are present with us at this hour. 
I feel the compulsion of their presence. 
I hope that I realize the significance of 
their presence.” 

Perhaps Immanuel Kant’s prediction 
is on the threshold of fulfilment: “At 
some future day it will be proved—I can- 
not say when and where—that the human 
soul is, while in the earth-life, already in 
an uninterrupted communication with 
those living in another world; that the 
human soul can act upon those beings, 
and receive, in return, impressions of 
them, without being conscious of it in 
the ordinary personality. It would be a 
blessing if the state of things in the 
other world, and the conditions under 
which an interchange of the two worlds 
may take place—perceived by us in a 
speculative manner—would not only be 
theoretically exhibited, but practically es- 
tablished by real and generally acknow- 
ledged facts.” 

“We see but half the causes of our 

deeds, 

Seeking them wholly in the outer life, 

And heedless of the encircling spirit- 

world, 

Which, though unseen, is felt, and 

sows in us 

All germs of pure and world-wide pur- 

(Lowell: “A Glance Behind 
the Curtain.”’) 
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The September-issue of the “Tijdschrift 
voor Parapsychologie’’ principally contains: 

Dr. P. A. Dietz: “On psychic blood phene- 
mena’, in which he tries to explain the phe- 
nomena of Paul Diebel and other similar 
phenomena. As no change of the skin and 
the pores whatever can be discovered after 
the blood has appeared, he thinks it must be 
an apport, which only more or less casually 
settles on the body of Diebel, perhaps be- 
cause the psychic forces are taken from him. 
(Why not rather a so called penetration of 
matter without outer changes of it, i.e. pene- 
tration of the flesh and skin of Diebel by his 
own blood? G.W.) Other blood-phenomena 
seem to call for a similar explanation, thus the 
phenomena of Abbé Vachére from Grateloup, 
who lived in Mitebeau near Poitiers from 
1908-1921. On Sept. 8th 1911 blood began 
to run down the face of a picture of “Christ 


of the Holy Heart’, and the abbé heard - 


voices telling him the catholic church had 
forsaken the principles of the Savior. The 
blood also ran down the picture when the 
abbe wasn’t present. It was taken away, then 
the blood ceased to flow, but showed on other 
pictures (simple oleographs) in the possession 
of the abbé. When the first picture was re- 
turned it began to bleed again. The abbé was 
excommunicated by the pope, but the blood 
continued to flow. When he visited Aken in 
1920 a picture there began to bleed too. The 
blood was examined chemically and found 
to be real blood (unfortunately one doesn’t 
seem to have examined if it was of the same 
kind as the abbé’s). When the abbé died 
in 1921 the blood ceased to flow. Dietz 
thinks it was an apport. Another case is 
the miracle of San Gennaro at Naples, where 
a relic, a bottle supposed to contain blood of 
the saint (who is alleged to have died as a 
martyr under Diocletian) is publicly exhibited 
to the people in the Capella del Fesoro three 
times a year. If the saint is gracious and 
disposed to bestow favours on his believers 
he is supposed to show this through a miracle: 
the dried blood in the bottle becomes liquid 
again and foams up. The crowd fervently 
waits for the miracle to happen. Some es- 
pecially pious women. the so-called “aunts 
of San Gennaro,” sitting just in front of the 
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altar, fall into ecstasy. From these women, 
Dietz thinks, and from the crowd, psychic 
forces may be taken that bring an apport of 
fresh blood into the bottle, especially as the 
quantity of blood inside the bottle often 
increases during the miracle. Of course the 
bottle was never opened to examine the blood, 
but during the miracle a spectrum analysis was 
made of it showing the lines of genuine 
blood; so there is blood in the bottle in any 
case, though it may be mixed with other 
liquids. During the middle ages again and 
again the Jews were cruelly persecuted in 
different parts of the continent, on the pre- 
text they had smeared blood on the holy 
been apports of blood directed on the wafers 
apports of blood directed on the wafers 
through the hatred of the Jews concentrating 
on this symbol of the Christian creed. The 
tales of vampires being recognised by dead 
bodies having fresh blood in their veins and 
on their lips after they were buried may 
perhaps also be explained by apports of blood. 

Drs. W. H. C. Tenhaeff: “Ideoplasty U” 
(concluded from the July-issue). Among 
“ideoplasty” the author reckons all phenomena 
of matter (especially organic) being trans- 
formed by the influence of mind and idea 
thus producing the new form of matter. He 
then describes various phenomena of this 
kind: psychogenous (“‘hysterical’’) phenomena 
as pseudo-pregnancy, ideo-secretory pheno- 
mena: (Prof. Hansen of Heidelberg gave a 
patient the suggestion she was getting several 
kinds of food and though she didn’t eat 
anything her gastric juice always showed the 
ferments wanted for. that particular food): 
phenomena of stigmatization of Roman 
Catholics (St. Paul, St. Francis of Assisi, Stina 
of Ham, Gertrudis of Delft, Katherina of 
Siena, Lidewina of Schiedam, Katherina Em- 
merich, Maria of Mérl, Anne Louise Lateau, 
Theresa Neumann), stigmatisations of Mos- 
lems showing the wounds of Mohamed; skin- 
phenomena similar to stigmatisations (Justinus 
Kerner in his ‘“Magikon” (IX, 228) narrates 
a case of a woman who dreamed of a big red 
rose and the next morning had the image of 
a rose on her arm. R. B. Carter writes about 
a mother who after having seen a sash-window 
fall on the fingers of her child and crush 
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them got a very sore finger herself) ; stigma- 
tisations of so-called obsessed persons (the 
scratchings of Mr. Giles’ children communi- 
cated by Father Thurston in “The Month” 
and similar phenomena observed with Elea- 
nora Zugan) ; artificial stigmatisations (inves- 
tigated by Dr. Osty and others with the 
psychic Mrs. Kahl on whose arms figures, let- 
ters and words appear through the tele- 
pathical influence of the investigator thinking 
of them; viz. Krafft-Ebbing told a patient in 
hypnosis that a metal letter ““R’’ placed on her 
back for a short time would appear on her 
skin the next day, and it did though her 
whole back had been bandaged and sealed to 
make sure the phenomenon wasn’t produced 
artificially) ; the impressions of pregnant women 
(if it really is a fact that the maternal im- 
pression marks the foetus according to the 
object seen by the mother); phenomena of 
materialisation (among these the author doesn’t 
only reckon the well-known materialisations of 
mediums, but also the wound with the nail 
in it, the “wedding-ring” received of Christ 
as obtained by some persons in ecstasy (St. 
Francis of Assisi, Katherine of Siena) these 
may be merely hallucinations but sometimes, 


~ the author thinks, they may be real materialisa- 


tions produced by a psychic person as he 
thinks was the case with Marie Julie Jahenny, 
who had a red, ring-like stigmatisation round 
her finger. Of course all the psychic pheno- 
mena of materialisation as investigated by 
Crawford, Schrenck-Notzing, Geley, Price etc. 
according to Dr. Tenhaeff can be explained 
by “ideoplasty”’. 

The annual report of the Dutch S.P.R. by 
the secretary Drs. Tenhaeff is concluded. 

Zeitschrift fiir Parapsychologie for August 
1931 contains an illustrated article on the 
ectoplasmic phenomena of the medium Stanis- 
lawa P. by Dr. Schwab: also the following: 

Hans Schubert: “The Poltergeist in the 
castle N.” Mrs. N. had restored for her 
use a part of the old castle N. (near Halle) 
to live in it, without heeding the rumour that 
it was haunted, as she didn’t believe in such 
things. When she had moved into it she was 
greatly disturbed by strange noises, a cold 
wind (which also disturbed her dog) and a 
sort of nightmare. Some spiritualists from 
Halle then tried sittings with a medium 
through which a deceased Count who was sup- 
posed to have lived in the middle ages was 
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thought to manifest. In her trance-state the 
medium showed a staring, menacing look, she 
became very violent and had to be held by 
three gentlemen as she tried to jump out of 
the window. When a crucifix was held before 
her eyes she sank to the ground. The usual 
control said the Count didn’t believe he was 
dead and was trying to kill himself, he thought 
he was condemned for ever to hell. Then the 
sitters tried to make him understand he was 
dead already and might progress if he triec 
to. A week later another sitting was held and 
after that the control said the spirit of the 
Count had fallen into a magnetic sleep and 
had been taken away by other spirits who 
would help him (conf. similar cases recorded 
by Dr. Wickland and Dr. T. Bull). In any 
case the strange noises ceased after this sitting. 
Leopold Gunther-Schwerin: “Spectres and 
materializations.” ‘The author thinks that the 
phenomena of materialization are due to the 
same processes by which phantoms (as the 
“white lady’) and the so-called “double” of 
a living person come to be. Only the faculty 
of producing such phenomena is not always 
equally well developed. The living or de- 
ceased persons first have to learn to produce 
a well-formed man-like body, the matter they 
use for this purpose is usually taken from a 
“medium” (be it known as such or not) or it 
may be stored up for many years in dark parts 
of haunted places so that no medium is re- 
quired in these cases. 
' Dr. R. Bernoulli: “Occultism or legerde- 
main?” reviews a lecture delivered in Zurich 
by the famous Austrian conjurer Ottokar 
Fischer with an introduction by Prof. Bleuler. 


.The conjurer tried to reduce most psychic 


phenomena to tricks without however always 
being able to prove that they really had been 
used by the mediums he mentioned (Willy 
Schneider, Eleonora Zugun, Frau Silbert, Kor- 
don Veri, Fred Marion, the fraudulent med- 
ium Karl Krauss.) 

Hans Hanig: “On spirit-lights’ gives an 
extract from a book by F. Schronghamer- 
Heimdal: “Alle guten Geister.” containing 
many interesting reports of spirit-lights and 
will-o’-the-wisps observed by peasants and 
others especially in the mountains of Bohemia 
(Bohmerwald). 

Dr. GERDA WALTHER. 
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THE ANSWER OF THE AGES 
By STANLEY A. COBLENTZ. 1931 


The Question to which this book seeks an 
answer is very old; it is, in fact, none other 
than the Riddle of the Ages: “If a man die, 
shall he live again?” Mr. Coblentz, who is a 
member of our Society, has surveyed the 
whole history of thought—summarizing the 
views of the ancients, the answers of science, 
and the theories of the philosophers, ending 
up in a summary of the findings of psychical 
science and spiritualism. He reviews the be- 
liefs of primitive peoples, the ideas enter- 
tained by the ancient Egyptians, Babylonians, 
Greeks and Romans, as well as surveying the 
views of the Hindus, the Chinese and the 
Japanese; he deals with the myths of the 
Scandinavians and the ideas entertained by 
the early and mediaeval church; he touches 
upon the visions of the mystics, the inspira- 
tions of the poets, the sayings of priests. He 
summarises the teachings of the more modern 
philosophers (from Bruno onwards), and con- 
cludes this portion of his book with an emin- 
ently fair Chapter dealing with ‘The Verdict 
of Science.” A considerable quantity of in- 
teresting material is thus brought together 
and presented—beliefs, theories, dogmas, facts, 
hypotheses, historic speculations of all kinds— 
the ultimate upshot of which being that 
“where there is so much smoke there must 
be some fire,” and that the instinctive belief 
of mankind in immortality is rather borne 
out by the accumulation of material thus far 
made. Still, Mr. Coblentz rightly maintains thate 
conclusive proof has not so far been obtained; 
a strong presumption in favor of survival may 
have been raised, but thus far lacking rigorous 
proof. This proof, he believes, is obtained 
through and by means of psychical and spirit- 
ualistic phenomena, and he accordingly de- 
votes the last four chapters of his book to 
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these topics—two to psychical research and two 
to Spiritualism. The titles of these chapters 
are :“The World Below the Threshold,” ‘On 
the Trail of the Specter,” “In Touch with 
the Beyond,” and ‘Pictures of Life After 
Death.” As might be surmised by the titles, 
the first two are devoted to general psychic 
manifestations, the third to ‘communications’, 
and the last to statements as to the nature of 
the after-life, based upon these communic- 
tions. In a thoughtful concluding chapter, 
Mr. Coblent summarises his findings, and evi- 
dently comes to the tentative conclusion that 
perhaps the nearest to ultimate truth is to be 
found in some of the Oriental teachings, and 
that reincarnation is probably a fact. The 
spiritual evolution of man is but part and 
parcel of the spiritual evolution of the whole 
Universe: “man originated in the divine and 
eventually will return to the divine.” 

Mr. Coblentz’s method of handling his ma- 
terial is to be commended; he is nowhere 
dogmatic, he is always interesting and read- 
able, and arrives at no set conclusions which 
the reader is expected to accept willy-nilly. 
Indeed, he says (pp. 340-41): 
= This does not mean that one 
should be ready to grasp at all the claims 
or alleged results of spiritualism or at the 
obvious interpretation of those results; nor 
should I myself, being still one that doubts 
and questions, expect anyone to believe with- 
out personal experience. All that I am ap- 
pealing for is an impartial attitude of mind; 
for it may indeed be true that psychical re- 
search and spiritualism have opened the doors 
of the Beyond; and it may be that we actually 
have heard whisperings from another world. . 


To those who wish a sane, readable pre- 
sentation of this question, Mr. Coblentz’s book 
may certainly be recommended. 

HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 
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LAWSON PURDY. as 
Cuas. A. SHERMAN Retiring 


DANIEL Day WALTON... |Jan., 1932 THOMAS H. PIERSON 
Pror. W. P. MONTAGUE Dr. MarK W. RICHARDSON... 


Retiring 


JoHN I. D. BRisToL 
PROFESSOR H. A. OVERSTREET 
ARTHUR GOADBY. 
Major R. T. M. Scorr Jan., 193 
Dr. EDWIN G. ZABRISKIE 


FREDERICK BLIGH BOND 
ADELE WELLMAN Executive Secretary 
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Mr. W. H. BuTToNn............ 
Mrs. 
COL. 
Mrs. 


A. S. P. R. RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


Chairman 
Dr. EDWIN G. ZABRISKIE 
PROFESSOR H. A. OVERSTREET 
Mr. THos. H. PIERSON 
Dr. MarK W. RICHARDSON 
Mr. WILLIAM H. BUTTON (ex-officio) 


NEW YORK SECTION 
GOVERNING COMMITTEE 


Mrs. E. A. BIGELOW...... 
Mr. E. A. BIGELOW........ 
. Miss RHODA MEAD........ Retiring 1932 
Mr. CARL PERCY............ 
Mrs. HARRY STEWART.... 


Mrs. LAWRENCE JACOB........ 


CHARLES G. CORNELL Mr. ARTHUR GOADBY.......... 


GEORGE McC. DERBY.. ee Major R. T. M. Scort....... 
THos. H. PIERSON........ Mr. DANIEL D. WALTON.... 
CORNELL WOOLLEY.... Mrs. H. W. WARNER.......... 
OFFICERS 
Mr. ARTHUR GOADBY ..................-------- ae Vice-Chairman 


Retiring 
1934 
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